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THE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


From the London Economist, December 21, 1850. 


How long the same rate of production as has existed in 1850 will 
continue, remains to be seen; but if we are to give any eredit to the 
accounts received from California, there is no chance of any immediate 
failure of that source of supply. ‘Two things, then, are obvious from 
the comparison we have instituted :— Ist. That, compared with any 
former period, the — production of the precious metals is very 
greatly increased ; and 2d. That the whole of that increase may be said 
to have been in gold, < altering very much the relative proportions 
of the two metals so far as supply is concerned. It is, however, neces- 
sary to consider, in relation to the present excitement on this side of the 
Atlantic, that a ve ry small proportion of the gold yet produced in Cali- 
fornia can have reached Europe. The greatest part by far has been 
absorbed in the United States and in the ne eighboring territories. It has 
been calculated that, from first to last, the gold which has reached Eus 
rope from California amounts only to about £ 3,500,000, — a quantity 
totally insufficient to have produced the effect recently experienced on 
the price of gold on the Continent and the exchanges of this country, 
even allowing a fair share of influence to the continued large supplies 
from Russia. 

But if the means of ascertaining the precise amount of production of 
the precious metals are somewhat scanty and obscure, those at our dis- 
posal for determining the extent of their consumption are much more 
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so. What is the entire stock of the precious metals in existence, in the 
shape of plate ornaments, coin, and bank reserves representing floating 
liabilities? What is the amount of wear and tear? What the amount 
of new coin required for new and rapidly rising communities in our own 
colonies, in the western parts of the United States, and elsewhere ? 

What the annual demand of the jeweller, the silversmith, and the gold- 
smith? How much do fear and apprehension cause to be hoarded one 
year and released another? And while extensive new demands for 
the precious metals arise to supply a circulating medium for new com- 
munities, to what extent is their use economized in old countries by 
banking facilities, in their various forms of notes, checks, letters of 
credit, bankers’ drafts, &&c.? These are all important, nay, essential 
questions, to be solved in order to arrive at a just estimate of the con- 
sumption of the precious metals, and yet there is no very satisfactory 
data for determining the precise answer to any one of them. It is in 
vain we refer to any authority on these subjects. Humboldt (whose re- 
searches entitle his opinions to the greatest weight), Jacob, and other 
writers and compilers, are all equally vague in their estimates, and 
differ so widely from each other in many of them, that but little satisfac- 
tion is derived from any of them. The quantity of precious metals in use, 
in the shape of coin, is variously estimated at from £ 300,000,000 to 
£ 430,000,000 ; and in 1829 Mr. Jacob arrived at the conclusion that 
the value of personal ornaments and domestic utensils, in Europe and 
America, was about £ 400,000,000. Then it is said that, independent 
of the new coin required for an increasing population, the wear and 
tear, loss by fire, shipwreck, &c., is equal to about one per cent., lead- 
ing to an annual consumption on this score of from £ 3,000,000 to 
£ 4,000,000 a year. But one per cent. appears a very large allowance 
on this he vad, if we judge by our own experience. In 1844, when atten- 
tion was called by proclamation to the state of our gold coinage, and 
light sovereigns excluded from circulation, it was found that the loss on 
the coinage of 1819 and 1820 averaged rather less than 6d. each —s 
or about 24 per cent.,—or at the rate of about one tenth per cent. i 

each year. For other casualties, seven tenths per cent. appears a very 
high estimate, and is probably somewhat beyond the truth. As to the 
quantity of the metals required for new coin, —while it must be very 
considerable in new, active, and thriving communities, where large num- 
bers of emigrants are constantly flowing in, many of whom carry with 
them considerable property in the shape of coins, and where the various 
forms of private and bank credits have not been adopted, — we much 
Joubt whether, in old civilized countries, the quantity of coin in use does 
not rather diminish than increase. In this country the habit of keeping 
bankers’ accounts among large classes of the community has grown up 
only during the last twenty years. Before the establishment of joint- 
stock banks, the practice of keeping bankers’ accounts among small 
traders, farmers, and private persons, existed to a very limited extent, 
compared to the present time. And during the same period the prac- 
tice of paying small private accounts by ‘checks has very much in- 
creased. Yet, notwithstanding the extensive economy of coin which 
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has thus been effected, it appears certain that a large additional use of 
sovereigns has taken place of late years. We have some accounts, for 
which we are indebted to a high functionary of the Bank of England, 
bearing upon this point. On the Ist of May, 1844, the Bank of "Eng. 
land held of gold coin £6,608,000. Between that date and the 27th 
of July, 1850, the quantity of gold coined was £ 20,484,000, making 
an entire supply of £27,092,000 of gold coin. During that period, 
however, light gold coin was withdrawn from circulation to the amount 
of £6,417,000 by the Bank, and on the 27th of July, 1850, the Bank 
held of gold coin £ 7,133,000. These facts, stated authentically, will 
show that, during that period of six and a half years, an amount of gold 
coin was issued in excess of that received, amounting to £ 13,542,000, 
or at the rate of more than £ 2,000,000 per annum. Thus :— 


January 1, 1844, gold coin in the Bank of England, ‘ ° P ‘ - £6,608,000 
- * coined from that date to July 27, 1850, . ‘ ° ° 20,484,000 


Total, . 5 r ‘ ° ° « £27,092,000 
Deduct amount of light cc coin taken fom cleculation, e ° ° ° ° 6,417,000 


Total, . Ba Me ae gl nn 
Coin on hand on n the: 27th of July, 1850, ° ° . ° . . 7,133,000 


Balance, , —— > ae, em ah mi he - £13,542,000 


We are aware that English gold coin is taken by merchants in prefer- 
ence frequently to bar gold for transmission abroad, and therefore, at 
particular times, that would be a sufficient reason to assign for the dis- 
appearance of so much coin. But as it happens that in July, 1850, the 
quantity of gold in the Bank had attained a much higher amount than in 
January, 1844, or during many periods in the interval, and that all the 
gold which had been exported in those years had been returned long be- 
fore July, 1850, we are justified in concluding that no part of the coin 
in question was used, for the purpose of correcting the foreign ex- 
changes, as bullion. In some respects the operation of the Bank Act of 
1844 had a tendency to increase the reserves of gold coin held by coun- 
try banks in England, and especially the Bank Act of 1845 had that 
effect in Scotland and Ireland. During that period, too, a large exten- 
sion of industry took place, leading to a greater demand for coin for the 
payment of wages, &c. But, on the other hand, against these sources 
of greater demand for coin must be placed the extensive economy Which 
even during that period has been effected by the increasing practice of 
using checks in small payments. But even admitting that the objects 
referred to have absorbed from three to four millions, still we have 
about £ 1,500,000 a year unaccounted for. ae z the great extent 
to which emigration has proceeded during the last few years, this sum 
would not appear a large one to have been carried out of the country. 
But when it is considered that a considerable portion of the funds of 
emigrants is taken out in the shape of goods, and that of the coin car- 
ried out a considerable quantity is returned as remittances, the sum of 
£ 1,500,000, as the balance retained annually for the increasing local 
demands of the colonies, and of those countries to which our people 
emigrate, appears great, though we have no doubt the consumption of 
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that large amount of coin is to be accounted for chiefly, if not wholly, in 
that way. 

A very striking example of the economy of coin has recently been 
exhibited by France, in the adoption of notes of the denomination of 
100f. and 200f. (£4 and £8) each, the lowest denomination before 
having been 500f. (£20). A short time ago we showed from official 
returns, that that step had economized the use of coin in France to 
the extent of more than £ 4,000,000 in the last two years. On the 
other hand, during the same period, there has been an unusual and acci- 
dental demand for coin, in other parts of Europe, almost exclusively of 
silver, to replace the large amounts which have been hoarded, owing to 
the political disturbances which have existed. However little effect this 
latter source of demand may have when considered in reference toa 
long period of years, we have no doubt its influence is much felt at this 
moment in respect to the recent demand for silver. 

There is no reliable estimate, then, of the amount of gold and silver 
required to supply wear and tear of existing coins, and new coins for 
the increasing population of the world. But when we see that in the 
United Kingdom alone, where means of economizing the currency are 
resorted to, to an extent far greater than in any other country in the 
world, but where also emigration goes forward to an extent without 
parallel elsewhere, the consumption of gold coin has been at the rate of 
£ 2,000,000 annually during the last six or seven years, the aggregate 
consumption of the world in these ways must be very large. Five mil- 
lions a year must appear a very moderate estimate. 

Then as to the consumption for articles of ornament, jewelry, and 
plate, this also has been variously estimated. Mr. McCulloch, who pos- 
sesses the happiest quality of any living writer of balancing estimates 
and authorities, after considering the various estimates, Ist, of the an- 
nual consumption, and 2d, of the still more disputed question as to the 
proportion of the entire consumption which consists of old metal, comes 
to the conclusion, that the annual consumption in 1843 was as fol- 
lows : — 

United Kingdom, . ‘ . £2,500,000 Rest of Europe, ‘ ‘ £ 1,690,000 
as se SUC 1,000,000 UnitedStates, . . . ~ _ 500,000 
Switzerland,. . : . . 450,000 Total, . “te ° - £6,050,000 

But if that writer were now making a new estimate he would proba- 
bly consider the sum put down for the United States much too small, 
considering the rapid progress made in the interval, both in wealth and 
population. The same may be, but in a less degree, said of some parts 
of Europe. And probably, at the present day, £'7,000,000 would be 
near the real amount. Mr. McCulloch assumes, between the contradic- 
tory estimates of Jacob, and Necker, who is supported by Humboldt, 20 
per cent. as the proportion furnished by old plate, &c. ; the former of 
the two authorities quoted adopting an estimate of 2} per cent., and 
the latter (but which he applied only to France) of 50 per cent. Adopt- 
ing Mr. McCulloch’s view, we shall then have an annual demand for 
new metal to the value of £ 5,400,000 on this score. Thus making the 
annual consumption of the met tals for the two purposes named about 


£ 11,500,000 annually. 
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LAWSON’S HISTORY OF BANKING. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Introduction of Bills of Exchange. — First Use made of them in England— Form of a 
Bill in the Year 1235. —Copy of a Bill in 1589. — Modern Form introduced by the Gold- 
smiths. — Negotiation of Foreign Bills a Royal Prerogative.— Legalizing of Bills of 
Exchange, 9 & 10 Will. IIT. — Nature of Bills of Exchange. — Difference between Bank- 
Notes and Bills of Exchange. — Difference between Bankers’ Bills and Mercantile Bills 
of Exchange. — On Days of Grace. — On Foreign Bills and Exchanges. — Contrast be- 
tween the Trade of England with America and that of other Countries. — Blackstone's 
Definition of a Bill of Exchange. — Sir John Bayley on Bills of Exchange. — Promis- 
sory Notes and Checks. — The Laws and Customs respecting them.— The late Mr. 
Rothschild. — Mr. Rose and * Rothschild’s Pillar.” 


THE immense advantages that the invention of bills of exchange 
has conferred on the commerce, not only of this but of all other coun- 
tries, and their intimate connection with the practice of banking, neces- 
sarily compel us to devote considerable space to the consideration of 
their origin, the practice of merchants and traders in respect to them, 
and the laws which regulate them in this country. 

The Jews, as we have elsewhere observed, were the first inventors of 
bills of exchange, so called because they afford the means by which the 
commodities of one country were readily exchanged for those of an- 
other; but, as England during the time of the Anglo-Norman kings 
had no foreign trade, their use was little known; yet we find that, in 
the reign of Henry the Third, by the advice of the Bishop of Hereford, 
such instruments were employed to a very pernicious purpose. 

Henry having contracted an immense debt to the Pope, who became 
very importunate for its settlement, the bishop suggested to the king the 
following scheme for the payment ‘of his debts without money : — That 
certain Italian merchants to whom the Pope was indebted should draw 
bills in favor of their creditors on all the rich bishops, abbots, and priors in 
England, for certain large sums of money alleged to have been lent by 
them to those prelates for the benefit of their churches. This iniquitous 
proposition was adopted by the king. The Bishop of Hereford was 
sent to Rome to procure the Pope’s sanction, which was easily secured. 
Bills to the amount of 150,540 marks were drawn, and forwarded to the 
Pope’s Legate in England ; and the prelates, after many remonstrances 
and threats of excommunication, were compelled to pay them. 

Matthew Paris, an English historian and Benedictine monk in the 
monastery of St. Albans, whose History, from William the Conqueror 
to the end of Henry the Third, is always quoted as an authority, in page 
286 gives the form of a bill or obligation for the repayment of money 
upon loan, of which the following is a translation : — 

“To all that shall see this present writing, Thomas the Prior and the Convent of 


Burnwell with health in the Lord: Know ye that we have borrowed and received at 
99 * 22 
22 2 
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London for ourselves, profitably to be expended for the affairs of our church, from 
Francisco and Gregorio, for them and their partners, citizens and merchants of Milan, 
a hundred and four marks of lawful money sterling, thirteen shillings and four pence 
sterling being counted to every mark; which said one hundred and four marks we 
promise to pay back on the feast of Saint Peter ad Vincula, being the first day of 
August, at the New Temple in London, in the year 1235. And if the said money be 
not all paid at the time and place aforesaid, we bind ourselves to pay to the aforesaid 
merchants, or any one of them, or their certain attorney, for every ten marks forborne 
two months, one mark of money for recompense of damages which the aforesaid 
merchants may incur by the nonpayment of it; so that they may lawfully demand 
both principal, damages, and expenses as above expressed, together -with the expenses 
of one merchant, for himself, horse, and servant, until such time as the aforesaid 
money be fully satisfied. And for the payment of such principal, interest, damages, 
and expenses, we oblige ourselves, our church, movable or immovable, ecclesiastical 
or temporal, which we have or shall have, wheresoever they shall be found, to the 
aforesaid merchants and their heirs. And do further recognize and acknowledge that 
we possess and hold the said goods for the said merchants by way of courtesy, until 
the premises be fully satisfied; renouncing also, for ourselves and successors, all help 
of canon and civil law, all privileges and clerkship, the Epistle of St. Adrian, all cus- 
toms, statutes, lectures, indulgences, and the see apostolic; as also the benefit of all 
appeal or inhibition from the king of England, with all other exceptions, whether real 
or personal, that may be objected against the validity of this instrument. All which 
things we promise faithfully to observe; and in witness thereof have set hereto the 
seal of our Church. London, 24 April, Anno Domini, 1235.” 


The above form was subsequently much abridged, as appears by the 
following, which is a copy of a bill in the reign of Elizabeth : — 
5? 5 


“ Witnesseth this present bill of exchange, that I, Robert Anderson, merchat of the 
city of Bristowe, doe owe vnto Thomas Mun, merchat of the said city, the summe of 
100 duckets ; I say an hundred duckets of currant monie of Spaine, accompting after 
11 rials of plate to the ducket ; to be paid vnto the said Thomas Mun, or his assignes, 
within 10 daies next and ymmevliatelye after the safe arrivall of the good ship called 
the Gabriel of Bristowe to the port of S. Lucai in Andalouzia in Spaine, or any other 
port of the discharge. And for the true paiment thereof I, the above named Robert 
Anderson, do bind me, my goods, my heires, executors, and assignes, firmly by these 
presents. In witnesse of the truth, I have caused two of these billes to bee made 
(the which the one being paied, the other to be voide), and have put my firme and 
seale vnto them, and deliured them as my deed in Bristowe, the 15 day of Sep- 
tember 1589, and in the 31 yeere of our Soueraigne Queene Elizabeth her Maiesties 
reigne,” &e. 

It is evident that these bills were steps towards paper credit, —a 
mode of representing debts by tangible and transferable instruments, 
which might be pledged or given to a third party to receive; for, al- 
though the words “ or order,” which brevity and custom have since 
that remote period introduced, are not to be found in them, it is evident 
that, provided the parties to whom they were originally given put their 
names in due form of assignment, they could be transferred. 

The author of a work entitled ‘ Lex Mercatoria,” published in 1622, 
mentions bills of debts or bills obligatory being in use among the 
Merchant Adventurers at Amsterdam, Middleburg, and Hamburg, and 
that to give currency to such bills it was the custom to put a seal upon 
them. The author recommends the adoption of such a mode in this 
country, and gives the following form, considering it as a thing scarcely 
known : — ; 

“T, A. G., merchant of Amsterdam, do acknowledge by these presents to be truly 
indebted to the honest X. Y., English merchant dwelling at Middleburg, in the sum 


o« 
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of one hundred pounds, current money, for merchandise, which is for commodities re- 
ceived of him to my contentment; which sum aforesaid I do promise to pay to him, 
the said X. Y., or the bearer hereof, within six months next after the date of these 
presents. In witness whereof, I have subscribed the same at Amsterdam, this tenth 
day of July, 1662.” 

A remark made by this author is worthy of attention ; he says, ‘“* The 
civil law and the law merchant do require that the bill shall declare for 
what the debt groweth, either for merchandise or money, or any other 
awful consideration.” 

In the year 1651 the present method of making payments by the in- 
dorsement on bills of exchange was rec ommended by William Potter, i in 
his ** Key of Wealth.” To give currency to such bills, he proposed 
‘that they should be payable before any debts whatever, as if a man 
had confessed a judgment of his whole estate by the payment thereof.” 
The origin of the present form of a bill of exchange is attributable to 
the goldsmiths of London, who were the first bankers who circulated 
paper money ; their bills were called “ goldsmiths’ notes.” In the year 


1697, inland bills of exchange were, for ‘the first time, declared legal i in- 
struments: this had been found necessary to enable the Bank of Eng- 
land to advance money upon them. Whether the notion of the illegal- 
ity of transferring notes and bills originated in any act of Parliament 
expressly made for that purpose, or “sole sly in the common law inter- 
pretation of the act against champerty, we have not been able to dis- 


cover. 
In the 9th and 10th of William the Third, cap. 17, is the following 
clause, for the better regulating the payment of bills of exchange : — 


‘That all bills of exchange drawn in England for five pounds and upwards, on any 
we place in England, and payable a certain number of days, weeks, or months after 
date, shall, from and after presentation and acceptance (which acceptance shall be by 
the unde rwriting the same under the party’s hand so accepting), and after the expira- 
tion of three days after the said bill shall have become due, the party to whom the said 
bill is made payable, his servant, agent, or assigns, may and shall cause the said bill to 
be protested by a notary public, or any other substantial person,of the city, town, or 
place, in the presence of two or more witnesses, refusal or neglect being first made of 
due payment; which protest shall be first made and written under a fair writtéh copy 
of the said bill, signifying that — 

“T, A. B., on the ———-—— day of ———— at the usual place of abode of the said 
C. D., have demanded payment of the bill, of which this is a copy, which the said C. 
D. did not pay ; wherefore I, the said A. B , do hereby protest the said bill, dated the 
— , which protest shall, within fourteen days after, be sent, or otherwise due 
notice shall be given thereof, to the party from whom the bill was received; and who, 
upon producing such protest, shall repay the said bill, together with interest and 
charges. And in default of such protest, of which only sixpence shall be charged, or 
due notice, the person so failing shall be liable to all costs, damages, and interest ac- 
cruing thereby. Provided, that if any such bill be lost or miscarried within the time 
limited for payment, the drawer shall be obliged to give another bill, the person to 
whom it is sent giving security, if demanded, to the drawer, to indemnify him in case 
the lost bill should be found again.” 


The law of bills of exchange has undergone numerous revisions since 
this act was passed ; yet, as it is the first of the kind that we have met 
with, we consider that, on that account, its insertion here was requisite. 

Instruments more perfect than bills of exchange, for the objects for 
which they were invented, could not possibly be devised or desired. 

24 
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No cumbrous deeds to settle or engross ; no lawyer, witness, or travel- 
ling expenses ; no time lost in completing the security ; easily transmit- 
ted from one to another, and having in law all the power and validity 
of the most formal instrument. 

All these advantages combined make them for all the purposes of 
commerce better than any other description of security ; passing as they 
do from hand to hand, their security increases at every stage, each 
party to a bill becoming responsible to the last indorser for its payment, 
in the event of its dishonor. 

Many persons, however, unconnected with business, still entertain 
antiquated prejudices, and look with a degree of suspicion on all 
transactions which are conducted through the medium of bills of ex- 
change. They do not give themselves the trouble to reflect, that nearly 
nine tenths of the business carried on throughout the whole of Great 
Britain is effected through the instrumentality of debts and obligations 
payable at some future period. 

The means of arriving at a knowledge of the actual amount of bills 
of exchange in circulation at any one time are very limited ; yet by tak- 
ing the amount paid for bill stamps, as returned by the Stamp Office, 
and by averaging both the dates and amounts of bills answering to the 
several denominations of stamps in that return, something like an ap- 
proximation to the total amount may be arrived at. In this way the late 
Mr. Leatham, a banker at Wakefield, estimated the amount of bills of 
exchange circulated i in England in the year 1839 to be £ 528,493,842, 
and the amount of bills out at one time to be £ 182,123,460. * How 
magnificent,” adds Mr. Leatham, “ and yet how fearful to contemplate, 
that this immense amount should be de ‘ranged, and in the greatest dis- 
order, as I saw it in 1825-26.” * 

We quote a few of the articles comprehended in the above amount, 
as delivered in evidence before a select committee of the House of 
Lords in the session of 1841, on “ Interest of Money ” : — 

Sugar £ 13,000,000, tea £ 6,000,000, coffee £ 2,000,000, tobacco 
£ 5,000,000, wine and spirits £ 7,000,000, British spirits £ 11,000,000, 
cotton £ 10,000,000, silk £ 3,000,000. 

The average date of bills draw n in this country by the trades, or by the 
bankers to represent transactions in trade, are almost all of them within 
three months, excepting those from the manufacturing districts of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds, which are generally at 
three and four months after date. 

Although there are many points in which a bill of exchange and a 
bank-note closely resemble each other, there are others in which there is 
a distinct and material difference between them. A note purposes to be 
payable on demand ; it is not indorsed by a holder on his paying it 
away ; the party receiving it has no further claim on the party from 
whom he received it, in the event of the failure of the issuer, should he 
not demand payment within a reasonable time after he has received it. 
The question of what is a reasonable time is generally left to a jury. 


* See his Letter to Charles Wood, Esq., on the Currency. 
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The principal distinction between bank-notes and bills of exchange is, 
that every individual on passing a bill to another has to indorse it, and 
by so doing renders himself responsible for its due payment. “ A bill 
circulates,” " says Mr. Thornton in his treatise on Paper Credit, “* in con- 
sequence chiefly of the confidence placed by each receiver of it in the 
last indorser, his own correspondent in trade ; whereas the circulation 
of a bank-note is owing rather to the circumstance of the name of the 
issuer being so well known as to give it universal credit.” 

Notes form the currency of all classes, not only of those who are, but 
of those who are not, engaged i in trade. Bills, on the other hand, pass 
only, with few exceptions, among persons engaged in business, who are 
fully aware of the risks they run in taking them. There is plainly, 
therefore, an obvious distinction between the two species of currency ; 
and it cannot be fairly argued, that, because government interferes to 
regulate the issues of one, it should also regulate the issues of the other. 

There is also a difference between bankers’ bills of exchange and 
mercantile bills of exchange, inasmuch as the former are essentially in 
their nature the same as bank-notes payable on demand ; but they are 
less secure than notes payable on demand, because the banker may fail 
before the bill becomes due. 

The issue by a banker of his bill is not a proof of any transaction in 
trade ; it is a mere exchange of credits. The banker creates, and puts 
out, a piece of paper that will circulate against one or many that will not 
circulate. ‘The banker’s bill of exchange will circulate, because the 
confidence in his ability to pay the bill at maturity is undoubted ; the dif- 
ference, therefore, between the bill of exchange which the banker cre- 
ates entirely upon himself, and those other bills of exchange which are 
created by the customers of the bank, is, that the latter are the real 
types of the quantity of business done upon credit, whilst the credit 
which circulates is the quantity which the banker chooses to send out of 
either sort. 

All bills drawn at any place in Great Britain, by parties who have not 
compounded for the duty, must be drawn on a stamp, and according to 
a scale settled by Parliament. All bills drawn out of England are ex- 
empt from such stamps, and are called foreign bills, and are usually 
drawn in sets of three bills, beginning with “* Pay this my first of ex- 
change, second and third not paid”; or * Pay this my second of ex- 
change, first and third not paid”; or “* Pay this my third of exchange, 
first and second not paid.” The party drawing these bills usually sends 
one to his correspondent in London, to obtain its acceptance by the party 
on whom it is drawn ; and he either sends the other, when only two are 
drawn, to any one to whom he has to make a remittance, or sells it at 
the exchange of the day at the place in which he resides. In the two 
latter cases a memorandum is made at the bottom of the bill, intimating 
that ‘ the first accepted with A. B. and Co., Lombard Street, London ” ; 
and, on the production of the bill put in circulation, A. B. and Co. de- 
liver up the accepted bill, when they are negotiable here as one bill. 

It is almost a universal custom among merchants, in all parts of the 
world, that a person to whom a bill is addressed shall be allowed a few 
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extra days beyond the time named on the bill for paying the same, 
called “days of grace,” originally so called because they were gratui- 
tous ; they are now demandéd as aright. In Great Britain and Ireland 
three days are allowed ; in other places more. If the last of these 
three days happen to be a Sunday, the bill is payable on the Satur- 
day preceding ; so that in fact such bills have only two days’ grace ; but 
days of grace are not allowed on bills payable at sight. If bills become 
due on Sunday, or on such days on which the law forbids business to be 
done, payment must be demanded or protest made for nonpayment on 
the preceding day. 

When a bill is drawn payable on a given day, three days’ grace are 
allowed ; but if the bill expresses that it is payable on the day of the 
week, say Wednesday, the 28th January, the days of grace are not al- 
lowed, but the bill must be paid or protested on the Wednesday. 

When the time of payment is limited to months, such time must be 
computed by calendar, not lunar months ; and when one month is longer 
than the succeeding, it is arule not to go, in the computation, into a 
third. Thus with a bill drawn on the 28th, 29th, 30th, or 31st of Janu- 
ary, payable one month after date, the time expires on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary ; and, adding the three days’ grace, all bills drawn on those days 
will consequently be due on the 3d of March, with the exception of leap 
year, when bills drawn on the 28th of January, at one month, will be 
payable on the 2d of March. When a bill is made payable so many 
days after sight, or from the date, the day of presentation or date is ex- 
cluded. 

Almost all bills drawn abroad are drawn at one or more usances 
either after sight or date. The Italians say uso doppio for double usance 
or two usances. ‘The term is longer or shorter according to the differ- 
ent countries. In France the usance for bills drawn from Spain and 
Portugal is sixty days’ date; from other countries, thirty days’ date. 
Bills are generally drawn on Amsterdam, Cadiz, Genoa, Hamburg, 
Leghorn, London, Madrid, Naples, and Venice, at sixty days’ date. 
Marseilles, however, draws on Genoa at thirty days’, and on Leghorn 
and Naples at forty-five days’ date. Ten days’ grace are allowed on 
bills payable at one or more usances, at so many days’ date or sight, 
or on a special day; but bills drawn @ vue must be paid on presen- 
tation. Bills made payable ata fair must be settled on the last day, 
or on the very day if the fair lasts but one day. In London the usance 
for bills drawn from Holland, Ge srmany, or France is one month; from 
Spain and Portugal, two months ; ; and from Italy, three months ; all after 
date: the days of grace are the same as on inland bills. 

The usance at Venice for bills drawn from London is three months 
after date ; six days’ grace are allowed, after which they must be either 
paid or protested. Protests are made by the fanti or clerks of the com- 
mercial college, who enter all the bills they protest in a book, to which 
every merchant has free access. Thus many bills which would other- 
wise be returned are accepted, and paid for the.honor of the drawer or 
indorsers. This practice is also useful in giving early notice of ap- 
proaching insolvency. 
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There are two classes of persons in this country, whose business is 
almost exclusively confined to dealing in bills of exchange, viz. bill 
brokers and foreign exchange brokers ; the former may be said to be 
the middle party between those who have money to lend and those who 
wish to borrow. They were on their first introduction barely tolerated ; 
but, from the high character of one house, a bill broker may now walk 
Lombard Street with his head erect. 

Bankers find in bill brokers useful instruments for employing their 
surplus capital. Yet, seeing that the best, and indeed the only legitimate, 
mode of employing money by bankers is that of discounting bills, the 
transferring of any portion of such business to bill brokers is somewhat 
anomalous. 

“A bill broker,” says Mr. Windham Beawes, “ ought to be a man of 
honor, and know his business ; he should avoid babbling, and be prudent 
in his office, which consists in one sole point, that is, to hear all and say 
nothing ; so that he ought never to speak of the negotiations transacted 
by means of his interventions.” 

The business of foreign exchange brokers consists in transacting the 
details attending the negotiation of “foreign bills of exchange ; they” pro- 
cure money for bills on foreign merchants, and procure bills for those 
who have payments to make to their foreign correspondents, all which 
is transacted on the Royal Exchange every Tuesday and Friday. The 
rate of the different exchanges on every country in Europe is then and 
there fixed by the principal brokers, which rate, so agreed on, is on 
those days the standard for every negotiation. 

A broker, by knowing the mutual wants of merchants, is a most im- 
portant and useful intermediate agent in this case ; and when an intel- 
ligent man, he knows the general situation of the balance between any 
two countries; and as it is his interest that all transactions passing 
through his hands should be on a fair principle, the rate of exchange is 
generally fixed with more accuracy than it would be if the merchants 
were to transact the business directly with one another; for, being in- 
terested in concealing their transactions from each other, they could not 
so well understand the situation of the market. 

The course of exchange between countries is primarily regulated by 
the relative value of the current specie in each respective country. 
Those which have a great diversity of circulating specie generally reg- 
ulate their currency by reckoning an agio, which varies in different 
countries. Bills drawn in Great Britain upon Hamburg or the Nether- 
lands are considered payable in banco, that is to say, in money, either 
real or fictitious, of a certain standard value; and the party on whom 
such bills are drawn sometimes receives, but mostly pays, an agio or 
discount proportioned to the intrinsic value of the currency. 

All bills drawn on Great Britain are supposed payable in the standard 
coin of the kingdom; there is consequently no necessity for an agio ; 
yet the exchange is more or less favorable according to the purity or 
deficiency of the current specie, or from any sudden increase or dim- 
inution of the bills drawn in one country upon another. 

The par of the currency of any two countries means, among mer- 
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chants, the equivalence of a certain amount of the currency of the one 
in the currency of the other, supposing the currencies of both to be of 
the precise weight and purity fixed by their respective mints. Thus, 
according to the mint regulations of Great Britain and France, one 
pound sterling is equal to 25 francs 20 cents, which is said to be the par 
between London and Paris. And the exchange between the two coun- 
tries is said to be at par when bills are negotiated on this footing + th: it 
is, for example, when a bill for £ 100 draw n in London is worth 2,520 
francs in Paris, and conversely. When £1 in London buys a bill on 
Paris fur more than 25 francs 10 cents, the exchange is said to be in 
favor of London and against Paris ; and when, on the other hand, £ 1 
in London will not buy a bill on Paris for 25 francs 20 cents, the ex- 
change is against London and in favor of Paris. 

When a merchant in London wishes to discharge a debt due by him in 
Paris, he makes it his business to ascertain, not only the state of the direct 
exchange between London and Paris, but also the state of the exchange 
between London and Hamburg, Hamburg and Paris, &c.; for it fre- 
quently happens that it might be more advantageous for him to buy a 
bill on Hamburg, Amsterdam, or Lisbon, and to direct his agent to in- 
vest the proceeds i in a bill on Paris, rather than remit directly “to the lat- 
ter place. 

Dr. Kelly in his ** Universal Cambist,” gives the following account 
of the manner in which a very large transaction was actually conducted 
by indirect remittances. In 1804, Spain was bound to pay to France a 
large subsidy ; and in order to do this three distinct methods presented 
themselves ; — 

First. To send dollars to Paris. 

Secondly. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

Thirdly. To authorize Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow and ex- 
pensive ; and the second and third plans were considered likely to turn 
the exchange against Spain. The following method, by the indirect or 
circular exchange, was therefore adopted. A merchant, or banquier, at 
Paris was appointed to manage the operation, which he thus conducted. 
He chose London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, 
as the principal hinges on which the operation was to turn; and he en- 
gaged correspondents in each of these cities to support the circulation. 
Madrid and Cadiz were the places in Spain from whence remittances 
were to be made; and dollars were, of course, to be sent where they 
bore the highest price, for which bills were to be procured on Paris, or 
on any other places that might be deemed more advantageous. 

The principle being thus established, it only remained to regulate the 
extent of the operation, so as not to issue too much paper on Spain, and 
to give the circulation as much support as possible from real business. 
With this view, London was chosen as a place to which the operation 
might be chie fly directed, as the price of dollars was then high in Eng- 
land, a circumstance which rendered the proportional exc hange advan- 
tageous to Spain. 

The business was commenced at Paris, where the negotiation of 
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drafts issued on Hamburg and Amsterdam served to answer the imme- 
diate demands of the state ; and orders were transmitted to these places 
to draw for the reimbursements on London, Madrid, or Cadiz, according 
as the course of exchange was most favorable. The proceedings were 
all conducted with judgme nt, and attended with complete success. At 
the commencement of the operation the course of exchange of Cadiz 
on London was 36d., but by the plan adopted Spain got 39}, or about 
8 per cent., by the remittance of dollars to London, and considerable ad- 
vantages were also gained by the circulation of bills through the several 
ylaces on the Continent. 

While on the subject of exchanges we cannot avoid adverting to a re- 
markable contrast between the trading of England with America as com- 
pared with that of all other commercial nations. When cotton is pur- 
chased in America for the English market, the shipper values on the 
merchant or manufacturer to whom the cotton is consigned by a bill or 
bills of exchange, drawn at 60 days’ sight, for the value of the pur- 
chase, together with his commission of 5 per cent., and has the facility 
of disposing of his bills in his own market. 

When goods are purchased in Great Britain for the American market, 
the buyer, instead of drawing direct on the houses in America to whom 
the goods are consigned, values on a house in London, and the bills so 
drawn are accepted on commission. Herein a remarkable contrast in 
the trade from England to America, as compared with the trade from 
America to England, presents itself. 

For what is imported into England a pledge is given to pay in 60 or 
90 days, after receiving the bills of lading, “by accepting a bill or bills 
of exchange, while, for what is exported to America, no pledge of the 
kind is aflorde d. There i is merely an understanding that funds are to 
be forthcoming in time to meet the payments to which the shipper has 
pledged his name. In the one case, the party’s name is pledged to a 
definite moment in his own market, where credit is of the utmost im- 
portance to him; in the other case, the name of an agent in another 
market is pledged for the due performance of the contract, the party re- 
ally liable not being responsible for the consequence of delayed payment. 

To place the trade of America on the same footing as all other com- 
mercial nations has long been a desideratum. Numerous appeals, in 
the shape of pamphlets and other publications, recommending the adop- 
tion of a course of exchange between the two countries, have brought 
conviction to the mind of almost every mercantile man; yet, strange to 
say, no step has yet been taken to e fect the object ; it is an evil which 
must ultimately work its own cure. 

We now proceed to advert to some of the legal definitions of bills of 
exchange, and the laws respecting them. 

Blackstone has defined a bill of exchange as an open letter of re- 
quest from one man to another, desiring him to pay a sum named 
therein to a third party on his account, either on demand or at a certain 
number of days after date or after sight. 

The person who makes or draws a bill of exchange is termed the 
drawer; he to whom it is addressed is, before acceptance, called the 
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drawee, and after the acceptance the acceptor; the person in whose 
favor it is drawn is termed the payee, and, when he indorses the bill, 
the indorser ; and the person to whom he transfers it is called the in- 
dorsee ; and in all cases the person in possession of the bill is called the 
holder. Besides these immediate parties, a person may become inter- 
ested in a collateral way, as, when the drawee refuses to accept, any 
third party, although his name does not appear on the bill when first 
draw n, may acce pt, after protest for non-acce ptance by the drawee, for 
honor of the bill generally, or of the drawer, or of any particular indors- 
er; in which case such an acceptance is an acceptance supra protest, and 
the person making it is styled the acceptor for the honor of the person or 
persons on whose account he comes forward, and he acquires certain rights 
and subjects himself to nearly the same obligations as if the bill had 
been directed to him. A person may also become a party to the instru- 
ment by paying it supra protest, either for the honor of the drawer or 
indorsers. When a party residing abroad draws or indorses a bill of 
exchange, which he has reason to suppose will not be honored, either by 
acceptance or at maturity, he affixes a notice on the bill to the following 
effect: —“‘ In case of need apply to A. B. and Co., Lombard Street.” 
In compliance with such notice, the bill, if dishonored, is protested, 
and presented to the parties so referred to, and if regular in every other 
respect is accepted or paid, according to the circumstances of the case. 
The immense advantage of this arrangement may be judged of, if we 
suppose the case of a merchant at Constantinople indorsing a bill, and, 
after referring it, in case of need, to his correspondents in London, at 
which place it is made payable, transmits it to Spain, from whence it 
is sent to Leghorn, and subsequently to London, passing in its transit 
through the hands of several parties, all of whom affix their names to 
the bill ; and, should it be dishonored when at maturity, instead of re- 
tracing its course through the hands of the several parties who have in- 
dorsed it, is at once paid under protest, for honor of the indorser at 
Constantinople, and transmitted direct to him. 

All parties, whether merchants or not, above the age of twenty-one 
years, having capacity and understanding, may be parties to a bill of 
exchange. ‘An infant cannot be bound by a bill or note drawn by him 
during his nonage, even should it be given for necessaries ; but as the 
contract of an infant is only voidable, and not void, an express promise 
of payment after he attains his full age will render him liable. 

There are two principal qualities essential to the validity of a bill or 
note ; first, that it be payable at all events, not dependent on any con- 
tingency, nor payable out of a particular fund; and secondly, that it be 
for the payment of money only, and not for the payment of money 
jointly with the performance of some act, or in the. alternative. 

If the bill or note be insufficient in its formation, i in either of these re- 
spects, it will not become valid by any subsequent occurrence rendering 
the payment no longer contingent. In a case, Kingston v. Long, 25 
Geo. IIl., an action was brought against the acceptor of a bill, which he 
made payable, “ provided the terms mentioned in certain letters written 
by the drawer were complied with.” The court held, * This was no bill 
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until after such compliance, and, if it was not a bill when drawn, it 
could not afterwards become so.” 

The records of our courts of law contain innumerable cases in which 
parties have failed in establishing their claim against the issue of a bill 
which makes the payment contingent on any event other than the failure 
of the general credit of the person drawing or negotiating it. 

Should any alteration, interlineation, or erasure be made in a bill of 
exchange, without the consent of the parties privy thereto, it will dis- 
charge them from all liabilities thereon, though the bill may afterwards 
come into the hands of a party not aware of such alteration. 

The negotiability of a bill of exchange depends on the insertion of 
sufficient operative words of transfer ; the usual modes of making a bill 
transferable are by making it payable to A or order, or to A’s order, 
or to A or bearer, or to bearer generally. 

It is not essentially necessary to insert the words ‘ value received,” 
they being implied in every bill and indorsement, as much as if they 
had been “expressed in totidem verbis ; but, in England, to entitle the 
holder of an inland bill or note for payment of £ 20 and upwards to re- 
ceive interest and damages against the drawer and indorser, in default 
of acceptance or payment, these words should be inserted, as laid down 
in 9 and 10 Will. Ill. c. 17; 3 and 4 Anne, c. 9. 

A bill of exchange is presumed to have been made upon a good and 
valuable consideration; but between the drawer, the acceptor, the in- 
dorsee, and his immediate indorser, the legality or want of considera- 
tion, or the insufficiency of the amount thereof, may be insisted upon 
by way of defence to an action on the bill. And where a bill is for ac- 
commodation, and the holder has given value only for a part of the 
amount, he cannot recover upon the bill beyond that amount. 

The non-acceptance of a bill of exchange on presentation is the dis- 
honor of the bill; and when notice of such refusal to accept is given 
to the parties interested in the bill in due course, the holder may insist 
on the immediate payment of the amount from the party negotiating it. 
Lord Kenyon decided, in cases of this kind, that if a bill, which is 
given in payment, does not turn out to be productive, it is not that which 
it purported to be, and that which the party receiving it expected ; and, 
therefore, he may consider it as a nullity, and act as if no such bill had 
been given. When a bill has been presented for acceptance and re- 
fused, and a protest forwarded to the last indorser, it is not obligatory 
on the holder to present it again, even for payment, at the time it pur- 
ports to be due. Take the following example. 

A. B., a banker at Liverpool, forwarded to his London correspondent 
a bill for £200, drawn from New York, on a merchant in Broad Street. 
This bill was presented for acceptance and refused ; due notice of its 
dishonor was sent to A. B., accompanied by a protest ; on its maturity, 
it was presented for payment and protested ; the letter containing the 
bill and protest, instead of being sent to Liverpool, was misdirected to 
Edinburgh; this error was not discovered by the London house until 
the letter was returned to the writer, which of course was several days 
after, as the case occured before the formation of railroads. 
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On the bill being returned to Liverpool, A. B. refused to take it back, 
on the ground that, not having received it in course of post, after it be- 
came due, he had considered it was duly honored, and had paid over 
the money to his customer. On being reminded of the circumstance of 
the protest for non-acceptance, together with the fact of his not having 
received any intimation of its having since. been accepted, together with 
a reference to Lord Kenyon’s opinion above referred to, he reluctantly 


consented to take it back.* 
By the Ist and 2d Geo. IV. c. 78, regulating the acceptance of bills 


of exchange, it is declared that, — 


“ Whereas according to law as hath been adjudged, where a bill is accepted payable 
at a banker’s, the acceptance thereof is not a general but a qualified acceptance ; and 
whereas a practice hath very greatly prevailed among merchants and traders so to ac- 
cept bills, and the same have been among such persons very generally considered as 
bills generally accepted, and accepted without qualification; and whereas many per- 
sons have been and may be much prejudiced and misled by such practice and under- 
standing, and persons accepting bills may relieve themselves from all inconveniences 
by giving such notice as hereinafter mentioned of their intention to make only a quali- 
fied acceptance thereof: — it is therefore enacted, That if any person shali accept a 
bill of exchange payable at the house of a banker or other place without further ex- 
pression to his acceptance, such acceptance shall be deemed and taken to be, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a general acceptance of such bill; but if the acceptor shall in his 
acceptance express that he accepts the bill payable at a banker’s house or other place 
only, and not otherwise or elsewhere, such acceptance shall be deemed and taken to be, to 
all intents and purposes, a qualified acceptance of such bill, except in default of pay- 
ment, when such payment shall have been first duly demanded at such banker’s house 
or other place ; and no acceptance of any inland bill of exchange shall be sufficient to 
charge any person, unless such acceptance be in writing on such bill; or, if there be 
more than one part of such bill, on one of the said parts.” 


The following extract from a treatise by Sir John Bayley, late one of 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, on the law of bills of ex- 
change, furnishes important information as to the course to be adopted 


with dishonored bills. 


“Though no prescribed form be necessary for notice of the dishonor of a bill or 
note, it ought to import that the person to whom it is given is considered liable, and 
that payment from him is expected. 

“The notice ought to import that the bill or note has been dishonored : a mere de- 
mand for payment, and threat of law proceedings in case of non-payment, is not suf- 
ficient, especially if such demand be made on the day the bill or note becomes due. 

“The notice must come from the holder, or from some party entitled to call for 
payment or reimbursement. 

“If the day on which notice ought to be given be a day of public rest, as Christmas 
Day, or Good Friday, or a day of similar sanctity, according to the religion of the 
party bound to give notice, the notice need not be given until the following day ; but 
this regulation does not extend to Scotland. 

“If the holder of a bill or note place it in the hands of his banker, the banker is 
only bound to give notice of its dishonor to his customer, in like manner as if the 
banker were himself the holder, and his customer were the party next entitled to 
notice. 

“ Sending a verbal notice to a merchant’s counting-house in the ordinary hours of 
business, at a time when he or some of his people might reasonably be expected to be 
there, is sufficient: it is not necessary to leave or to send a written notice, or to send 
to the house where he lives ; sending notice by the post is sufficient, though it be not 





* This case actually occurred to the author, who, when a young man, committed the 
error of misdirecting a letter in the way described. 
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received; and where there is no post it is sufficient to send by the ordinfry mode of 
conveyance. 

“Notice to one of several partners is notice to all; and when a bill has been drawn 
by a firm upon one of the partners, and by him accepted and dishonored, it is unneces- 
sary to give notice of such dishonor to the firm, for this must necessarily be known to 
one of them ; and the know ledge of one is the knowledge of all. 

“Upon an acceptance payable at a banker’s, notice of non-payment need not be 
given to the acceptor, for he makes the bankers his agents; presentment to them is 


pre sentment to him. 
‘A person who has been once discharged by laches from his liability on a bill or 


note, is always discharged ; and therefore, when two or more parties to a bill or note 
have been so discharged, but one of them, not knowing of the laches, pays it, he pays 
it in his own wrong, and cannot recover the money from another of such parties.” 


It is held that a bill of exchange founded on a gambling transaction 
(9 Anne, c. 14) i is illegal ; but by the 58 Geo. III. c. 93, a * bill of ex- 
change or promissory note, although founded on an usurious contract, 
does not vitiate the same in the hands of a bona fide holder not knowing 
of such usurious contract.” And in genera! where the bill is fair and 
legal in its reception, a subsequent illeg il contract or consideration tak- 
ing place in the indorsements, &c., will not invalidate it in the hands of 
a bona fide holder. 

Promissory Notes anp Cuecxs. — The chief distinction between 
promissory notes and bills of exchange is, that the former are direct en- 
gagements by the drawer to pay them according to their tenor, without 
the intervention of a third party as a drawer or acceptor. 

Promissory notes may be drawn payable on demand to a person named 
therein, or to order or to bearer generally. It was formerly questionable 
whether these instruments were assignable or indorsable over, within 
the custom of merchants, to any other person; or whether the person to 
whom any such note was payable could maintain an action against the 
person who first made and signed the same, or whether any person to 
whom such note should be assigned could, within the said custom of 
merchants, maintain any action upon such note against the person who 
first made or signed it. 

Lord Holt ruled in Clerk v. Martin, that the payer, and in Butler v. 
Crips, that the indorsee, of a promissory note could not maintain an ac- 
tion against the maker thereof, such note not being within the custom of 
merchants, but it was to be considered only as an evidence of debt. 

Such uncertainty in the law gave rise to great difficulty in the negoti- 
ation of such instruments, and even affecte d the free circulation of the 
sealed bills of the Bank of England. It was therefore necessary, as a 
means of upholding the credit of bank-notes, that : change should be 
made in the law. Accordingly an act, 3 and « 4 Anne, c. 9, was 
passed, which enacted, “ that all notes in writing made or signed by 
any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, or by the servant or 
agent of any corporation, banker, goldsmith, mere hant, or trader, usu- 
ally intrusted by them to sign such notes for them, whereby such per- 
sons, &c., or their servant or agent, promise to pay to any other per- 
son or persons, bodies politic or corporate, to order or bearer, the 
money mentioned in such note shall be construed to be by virtue there- 
of due and payable to such persons, &c., to whom the same is made 
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payable; and also such note payable to any person, &c., or order, 
shall be assignable or indorsable over in the same manner as inland bills 
of exchange are or may be by the custom of merchants; and the per- 
son, &c., to whom the money is payable may maintain an action for 
the same, in such manner as he might upon any inland bill of exchange 
made according to the custom of merchants; and the person, &c., to 
whom such note is indorsed or assigned, may maintain an action either 
against any of the persons, &c. who, or whose servant or agent, signed 
such note, or against any of the persons who indorsed the same, as in 
cases of inland bills of exchange ; and the plaintiff shall recover dam 
ages and costs of suit.” 

This statute placed promissory notes on the same footing as bills of 
exchange, and consequently the decisions and rules relating to the one 
are in general applicable to the other. A note beginning, “ I promise 
to pay,” and signed by two or more persons, is several as well as joint, 
and the parties may be sued jointly as well as severally ; but when a 
promissory note is made by several, and expresses, ‘* We promise to 
pay,” it is a joint note only. 

A check or draft on a banker is as negotiable as a bill of exchange. 
In case of default of payment by the drawer, the party presenting it 
may maintain an action against the drawer or party paying it to him, on 
the consideration of transfer, unless it was expressly agreed, at the time 
of the transfer, that the assignee should take the instrument, assigned as 
payment, and run the risk of its being paid, or that he has not used due 
diligence in presenting the check for payment, in which case it will 
amount to payment; and, in the event of the failure of the banker, the 
assignor and every other party to the check will be discharged. 

As to the precise time a check should be presented for payment after 
it has been paid away, there is some degree of uncertainty. It may, 
however, be collected from the cases that have been decided, that a 
check on a banker, or a cash note, &c., payable on demand, if given in 
the place where it was made payable, ought to be presented for pay- 
ment the same day it is received ; or, at farthest, early on the following 
morning, unless prevented by distance or some inevitable cause or ac- 
cident, which in all cases will excuse the neglect to make a presentment 
so soon as would otherwise be necessary. 

In point of law there is no other settled rule than that the presentment 
must be made within a reasonable time, which, as observed by Lord El- 
lenborough, *“* must be accommodated to other business and affairs of 
life ; and the party is not bound to neglect every other transaction in 
order to present the check on the same ‘day he receives it.’ 

Drafts or checks for the payment of money drawn on a banker resid- 
ing or transacting the business of a banker within ten miles of the place 
at which such drafts or orders are drawn or given, are exempt from 
stamp duty, provided the name of the place where such drafts or 
checks are drawn is truly expressed thereon ; 44 Geo. IIL. c. 93. 

In the foregoing pages we have given as comprehensive an account 
of bills of exchange as the nature of our task will admit of. Those 
who are desirous of further information, as to the various legal points, 
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will do well to consult Bayley, Byles, and Chitty, whose learned works 
on the law of bills of exchange are text-books for the legal profession. 

The late Mr. Rothschild was for some years previous ‘to his death the 
largest operator in foreign exchanges that the present, or perhaps any 
age, has produced. It may not therefore be considered out of place if 
we give a short account of this extraordinary man. 

The founde sr of the house of Rothschild was Meyer Anselm, who was 
born in Jew’s Alley, Frankfort. He was brought up with the view of 
being made a priest, and studied with such application as soon to be- 
come one of the most learned archeologists. 

His father, however, contrary to his inclination, placed him in a 
counting-house at Hanover, where, although he did not renounce his 
taste for science, he fulfilled his comme sreial duties with the utmost skill 
and success, and ultimately became a banker at Frankfort. He died in 
1812, leaving to five sons a considerable fortune and unbounded credit. 
On his death-bed he strongly recommended them to remain united, 
which advice they ever after strictly followed ; and to this, in a great 
measure, may be attributed the unexampled success of most of their 
subsequent joint operations. 

Nathan Meyer Rothschild, one of the five brothers, came to England 
in 1808, and settled in Manchester, where he acted as agent to his 
father in the purchase of Manchester goods for the Continental markets. 
Shortly after, he was intrusted with ‘large sums for investment in the 
various public securities in England ; and the judgment he exercised 
was considered so sound, that he insured the patronage of the Elector 
of Hesse Cassel and other German princes, and finally removed to 
London. 

In a very few years his financial operations pervaded the whole of the 
Continent, and exercised more or less influence in the monetary transac- 
tions of the English government. He undertook to carry out operations 
on a larger scale than had ever existed in Europe previous to his time. 
Besides the essential codperation of his brothers, he had agencies in al- 
most every city, either in the old or new world, all of which, under his 
directions, transacted extensive business of various kinds. 

He may be said to have been the first to introduce the practice of 
paying the dividends on foreign loans in this country; and to make 
them still more attractive, he fixed the rates in sterling money, thus 
avoiding all the fluctuations in exc hanges. Besides his foreign loan con- 
tracts, Mr. Rothschild was a purchaser of, and large de valer in, all the 
Europe an government se curities. His great success in loan operations 
made it a matter almost of rivalry, with all those states who wanted to 
borrow money, to obtain his codperation. 

The judgment he displayed in his dealings in bullion and foreign ex- 
changes was, if possible, greater than in his loan contracts: devolving, 
as they did, wholly upon himself and his brothers, they formed a still 
more important feature in his general scale of profits. 

His management of the business of exc hanges was one of the most 
remarkable features in his character. He never hesitated for a moment 
in fixing a rate either as a drawer or purchaser of a foreign bill of ex- 
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change on any part of the world; and his memory was so retentive, 
that, notwithstanding the multifarious and immense transactions into 
which he entered on every foreign post-day on the Royal Exchange, he 
never took a note of them; but, on his return to his office, could dictate 
to his clerks the whole of the bargains he had made, with the various 
rates of exchange, and the names of the several parties with whom he 
had dealt, with the most perfect exactness. 

Mr. Rothschild was a constant attendant on Change every Tuesday 
and Friday ; and, for years, was in the habit of planting himself at a 
particular spot, with his bac k to the pillar known to every frequenter of 
the Exchange as * Rothschild’s pillar” ; but, alas for human great- 
ness! he was on one occasion doomed to experience the sad annoyance, 
that he had no especial right to that particular spot. A person of the 
name of Rose, possessed of great courage, but little judgment, one 
Tuesday afternoon, purposely placed himself on the spot hitherto occu- 
pied by the millionaire. On Mr. Rothschild’s approach he requested 
the party to move. This was just what the other expected, and what 
he was prepared to dispute. He argued that this was the Royal Ex- 
change, free to all; and he, as a British subject, had a right to stand 
there if he thought fit. This doctrine could not of course be disputed ; 
but he was told it was the spot that Mr. Rothschild invariably occu- 
pied, and, as such, ought to be yielded: but no; this dogged Rose, 
being a powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild and all his tribe to remove 
him. For ne arly three quarters of an hour — the most valuable portion 
of the Exchange time — did he keep possession of the pillar; and not 
until the whole business of the exchange of the day was jeopardized did 
this silly personage, after having, as he said, established his right, retire, 
amidst the yells and howls of all the mere hants there assembled. 

Mr. Rothschild was not celebrated for his proficiency in the art of 
writing ; this defect, on one occasion, caused him some little annoyance. 
He was travelling in Scotland, and, on his return, stopped at the town 
of Montrose ; and, wishing to replenish his exhausted exchequer, went 
to the bank, and requested cash fora draft of £100 on his agent in 
London. He was, however, much surpised at the refusal of the bank 
manager to honor his check, without, as he said, having the genuineness 
of the signature, which he was unable to read, previously accredited, 
and for this purpose it must be forwarded to London. ‘To this arrange- 
ment Mr. Rothschild was compelled to submit; and as at that time it 
took six days before an answer could be received from London, he was 
detained until the reply came, which of course proving favorable, he 
was enabled to pursue his journey. 

Mr. Rothschild died at Frankfort on the 28th of July, 1836, and on 
the news of his death reaching London, (the news was brought by a 
pigeon, and merely stated ‘* He is dead,”) it occasioned a greater sen- 
sation on the Royal Exchange than was, perhaps, ever produced by any 
event of a similar nature. He was buried on Monday, the 8th of Au- 
gust following, at the burial-ground belonging to the great German 
Synz igogue in Duke’s Place, and his funeral was attended by upwards 
of forty carriages, including those of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, of 
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the mercnants and bankers of the city of London, besides several 
mourning coaches containing his family and private friends. 

The late Mr. Rothschild’s sons, * the Brothers Rothschild, may be 
seen almost daily on the Exchange, occupying about the same spot as 
their father did, and exemplifying by their unity, which is the bond of 
peace the good effects of the advice of their grandfather, and the ex- 
ample of their father and his brothers. 


THE EXPORT OF GOLD TO EUROPE. 


Tue gold eagle weighs 258 grains, $9 fine 

The new Victoria sovereign 123,%, grains, #35, fine. 

By the last advices from London the current price of foreign gold (British stand- 
ard as above) was £3 17s. 9d. per oz. 

The Bank of England was buying American gold (British standard) at £3 17s. 8d. 

er OZ. 

The London Economist (one of the best commercial journals in the world, and 
which ought to be better known in this country) says, — “It is somewhat remarkable 
that every week almost announces importations of gold from the United States, and 
every week the quantity of gold in the Bank diminishes... .. The money market 
has been for the last few days, and is to-day, a little stiffer. For money on call, 2§ is 
given, and the best bills cannot be discounted under 3 or 34 per cent.” It is therefore 
evident as respects England, that she is not likely to need less of our gold than she 
has heretofore had. Let us see if it is profitable to send it there. 

££ a & 
1,000 eagles at 25 grains weigh 5374 oz. at £3 17s. 9d., . ° ° . . 2,089 10 7% 
Deduct for difference of English and American standard 3500" 6 ° 2 79 


Total, . ° . ‘ ° . . ° . ° + 2,057 2 104 
Add interest for 60 days’ sight of bills drawn against this gold at 3} per cent. while 


running to maturity, é . ° ° ° ll 210 


Total, . ° . ° . ° ° 5 8 
Cost of 1,000 eagles, d ° ‘ ‘ o $ 10,000.00 
Freight and insurance, each % percent., . ° 75.00 


Total, . ° , é é . $ 10,075.00 
£ 2,063 5s, 84d. at 9§ per cent. is, . ° ° e ° ‘ ° + $10,077.15 

Showing (if the above calculation is correct) that American gold can be shipped 
without loss at an exchange of 98 per cent. to London bankers and others, who do not 
have to pay the commission for selling foreign coin which is charged to a merchant 
remitting in this form. But supposing their agents here to charge them 4 per cent. 
for buying and shipping, it follows that the operation is profitable at an exchange 
exceeding 9% per cent. and at 104 per cent. there can be no better and safer 
business for an English banker (who can get but 34 per cent. at home for his 
money) than to order his agent in the United States to draw at sixty days and remit 
the proceeds in American eagles or double eagles (the smaller coin are usually too 
much worn to be profitable) twice each month, by the steamships taking out the bills, 
thus netting 1 per cent. a month without the outlay of a penny, but, on the contrary, 
having gold in hand to meet his acceptances, two months before they fall due. By 
exchanging it with the Bank of England at the British standard, he makes his account 
a desirable one, and is further able to discount his acceptances of his American agent’s 
bills at 5 or 6 per cent., should money be in demand, and so secure a still larger 
protit. 

There does not, therefore, appear much chance of a falling off in the export of 
gold, until exchange falls permanently below 10 per cent., say to 94 or 94. 
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The evil is manifest of an attempt to counteract the great laws of demand and sup- 
ply by loans and credits out of all reason, upon “call,” upon stocks, and accommoda- 
tion paper, upon drafts without sales (and sometimes without property) to meet them, 
by renewals and other kinds of “kiting,” instead of contining discounts to bond fide 
business paper. 

Parties have been thus enabled not only to import, but raise, manufacture, and hold 
goods, landshares, and other property, far beyond their means and the wants of their 
country, and now that the loans are called in, sales must be made, and at prices much 
below those ruling under the smaller stocks of some months since, with a further loss 
of interest and expenses. It will not do for a whole community to invest all its means, 
and, while it sells nothing, borrow heavily to pile up further stocks. In the worlds of 
“ Pearl Street,” “it is the part of a wise man to foresee the evil and hide himself” He 
who can confine himself to realizing, to discharging his debts, and placing himself ina 
strong position for the next three or four months, will be a “ wise man.’”’— A Boston 
Merchant. 


Cost oF Exportation oF Gotp.— The New York Journal of Commerce makes 
the following corrections : — 

The calculation in this extract may be correct, but the basis is erroneous. The 
Bank of England receives American gold by weight (without reference to the British 
standard) at £3 16s. 2d. per oz.; while the above calculation accounts for them at 
£3 16s.64d. This would make a material difference in the above estimate, as will be 
seen by the following comparison : — ‘a ‘ 

8. . 


Amount credited as above, ° > a we ee 2,057 2 104 
5374 oz. at £3 16s.2d., . . 2,046 19 7 


Difference, . . «+ « ese Le . . 6 10 3 34 


But let us turn from a supposed case to a bond fide shipment recently made. A 
house in this city recently sent $ 60,000 in new double eagles to Liverpool, at the cost, 
for freight and insurance, of $546. The only other charge was 7s. quarterage, &c., on 
the other side. The weight, as returned by the Bank, was 268 lbs. 8 oz. 8 dwts., or a 
fraction less than the estimate above. The net amount credited was £ 1,227 11s. -- 
which, at the usual allowance of 5 per cent. interest on open account, would be, 


given by us the other day, a little over 1093 for exchange, or about 1093. 


Remarks. 


In reply to the former statement, we have to say that it errs at the out- 
set, in taking United States standards and assays as the basis upon 
which our gold coin is purchased in the London market. Thus, as our 
coin ought to be 900 parts fine in a thousand, and as our assays report 
their coin at 915} parts, it is assumed that British dealers are guided 
by those data. But upon inquiry there, we shall find that they c onsider 
their own coin as being 916% parts fine in a thousand (or 2 22 car: its) as 
their law requires, and at the same time rely upon their own mint as- 
says for the fineness of our coins. It is important, therefore, to know 
how they report upon our gold. We have understood, in general terms, 
that it is found to be equal to the alleged or legal fineness ; and, indeed, 
a late letter from an English gentleman residing in London, and fully 
conversant with mint affairs, states that * the twenty-dollar pieces run a 
trifle better than the standard.” 

But taking the basis of an exact equality. to legal standard, or 7°%)%P5 
fine, it is next to be noticed, that the British assayers adhere to the old 
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carat system of notation, and do not report nearer than 34 of a carat, or 
of a carat-grain ; also, that if the coin under trial should fall only a 
shade below a certain eighth, they drop down to the eighth below ; con- 
sequently their report upon our coin would be technics ally W. 18 §, or 
worse one carat-grain and five eighths,— which is 8992 thousandths, 
very nearly. Then we have 8 10, 000 in gold, weighing "3874 ounces 
produci ing ‘527.58 ounces in British man standard, which + at 3 17s. 9d. 


yields £ 2,050 19s. 4d., instead of £ 2,057 2s. 104d. 


THE MONEY PRESSURE. 


Tue money pressure, which is now felt in all the Atlantic cities, has occasioned 
many surmises as to the cause. Excessive imports are supposed to be it, when they 
are only the apparent, and not the real cause; the extension of credits being the true 
one. ‘I'he surest way to prevent more goods coming to this country than are needed 
for consumption, is to equalize the credits in this country and Europe ; and as they 

cannot and ought not to be extended anywhere, they must be shortened here, or we shall 
continue to pour the profits of our industry into the lap of our Transatlantic competi- 
tors. Some of our wisest merchants think that excessive imports are the great stimu- 
lants to long credits; and because money panics have been attributed to this, the 
wrong cause, they have hitherto not been prevented. It is a law of trade, found true 
by experience, that goods will seek the market where they command the highest price ; 
and it is as true that parties who buy at from six to twelve months’ credit pay a much 
higher price than those who buy at from one to four months. Now, as credits in Eu- 
rope are only from one to four months, and in this country six to twelve, goods are 
higher with us, and must come here as certain as that water will run down hill. Be- 
ing induced here by the high prices, the excess then acts as a cause to still longer 
credits, and eighteen months is sometimes winked at. 

If the people would consent to a law which would pronounce any sale null which 
was on a longer time than four months, we should find no more goods coming into the 
country than were needed for a liberal consumption, and the amount of the excess, 
which is equal to a large part of the profits on our labor, and which we now send to 
Europe, would be retained here. 

What purpose does this excess serve? Only to make up a stock for the ever in- 
creasing new storekeepers, who are brought into trade because of the facility with 
which they can obtain credits. If credits did not exceed four months, multitudes 
would find producing more profitable, and traders would decrease, sales would amount 
to nearly the same, and profits would be surer. The balance of trade would be in our 
favor, and the gold which now flows in such large amounts from California, through 
our hands, into the banks of Europe, would find its resting-place in our vaults. At 
the present time, the banks of France and England have nearly two hundred millions 
on hand, while we have but one tenth of that amount; and so it must ever be while we 
consent to pay a price for goods based upon a fictitious currency. 

No one could be Quixotic enough to suppose that Congress would pass a law re- 
stricting credits to four months, although their right, we think, will not be questioned ; 
but a law reducing the credit one month each year, until it reached the average of Euro- 
pean credits, could be carried into effect without injury to any one. Some years since 
another mode was adopted for shortening credits ; an agreement among owners not to 
sell at over a fixed time, by which shorter credits were to be secured ; but it was un- 
successful, because it began at the wrong end. The right plan to effect this, and one 
which would aid the passage of a law on the subject, would be for those who can 
afford to buy on six months’ credit to refuse to take longer time. They would get 
goods lower, attract the best custom, be able to retain it by selling low, ran much less 
risk, and, by their successful competition, compel parties who bought at longer rates 


and higher prices to change their system. E. M. D. 
8th month 25, 1851. Philadelphia North American. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 
By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S., 


GeNeRAL MANAGER OF THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Continued from page 229, September No. 
Section VII. Tue Banxs or IRELAND. 


The National Bank of Ireland. — The Hibernian Bank.— The Roy- 
al Bank of Ireland. — The Banks of Belfast. —- The Tipperary Joint 
Stock Bank.— The Laws of the Currency in Ireland.— Circulation 
and Coin of all the Banks, each month, from January, 1846, to May, 
1848.— The Exchanges between the Banks. 


Section VIII. Tse Morat anp Reuiciovs Duties oF BANKING 
ComPANIES. 


Several of the savings banks in Ireland having failed, and occasioned 
losses to the depositors, through the dishonesty of the officers, and the in- 
ability of the trustees to make good the losses, the National Bank of Ire- 
land have recently determined to discharge some of the functions of a 
savings bank. They receive deposits for 10s., £1, £1 10s., £2, £2 
10s., or for any multiple of 10s., but not for any fractional part of 10s. 
When the sums thus received amount to £5, the party gets a regular 
deposit receipt for the amount. In the mean time he receives interest 
at the same rate which is allowed on other deposit receipts, (at present 2 
per cent.,) and can withdraw it at a short notice. ‘The following is the 
form of receipt given to the savings bank depositor : — 


Nationat Bank OF IRELAND. 
Received from 


Ten SHILLINGS. 
day of 18 
Manager. 


The following is a copy of the Balance-sheet attached to the An- 
nual Report, delivered May 23d, 1849 : — 
£ s. d. 
The undivided profits at December, 1847, were. , P - 61,105 4 4 
Net profits for the year ending December, 1848, ‘ : ° 26,490 12 10 


95 17 2 


at 5 per cent., . : . ° : 11,250 
Ditto, to Christmas, 1848, ‘ . 11,250 
Bonus of 10s. per share on 20,000 shares, ‘ ‘ 10,000 0 
Amount paid T. Lamie Murray, Esq., according 

to the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, . 1,000 0 O 
Balance of profit and loss carried to that account 

art toes ane a he YG 3.990 12 10 


£8 
Deduct half year’s dividend to Midsummer, 1848, £ . |. 

0 

) 


37,490 12 10 


Leaving amount of undivided profits to the credit of reserve fund, 
at December, 1848, . ‘ ; d ‘ , . ° £50,105 4 4 
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The National Bank of Ireland has branches at the following places : — 


Athlone. Cork. Limerick. Roscommon. 
Athy. Dundalk. Longford. Roscrea. 
Ballina. Dungarvan. Loughrea. Skibbereen. 
Ballinasloe. Ennis. Mallow. Tallow. 
Boyle. Enniscorthy. Midleton. Thurles. 
Carrickmacross, Fermoy. Mitchelstown. Tipperary. 
Carrick-on-Suir. Galway. Moate. Tralee. 
Cashel. Kanturk. Mullingar. Tuam. 
Castlerea. Kells. Nenagh. Waterford. 
Charleville. Kilkenny. New Ross. Westport. 
Clonakilty. Killarney. Parsonstown. Wexford. 
Clonmel. Kilrush. Rathkeale. Wicklow. 


The Hibernian Bank. 


The Hibernian Joint-stock Bank was formed in the year 1824. The 
following account of the origin of this bank is given by John Robinson 
Pim, Esq., of Dublin : — 


“ A number of Roman Catholic gentlemen, finding they were continued to be ex- 
cluded from the direction of the Bank of Ireland, met together, and obtained the sig- 
natures, not only of Roman Catholics, but of « number of others, amongst the rest 
myself, to the establishment of this bank ; many merchants signed it, as considering 
that by having an opposition bank in such a city as Dublin, advantages would fre- 
quently be derived from it, and not altogether looking to the emolument which they 
should receive as subscribers to the bank, but looking at it as citizens generally; I 
myself never calculated on a very great deal of profit from it, except at a very remote 
period. Some of the individuals who undertook it came over to London, and they 
had expected to obtain the power of issuing notes, but they met with so much opposi- 
tion from the Bank of Ireland, — there were some of the directors of the Bank of Ire- 
land came over here in order to oppose it,—and the clauses which they intended to 
enable them to issue notes were expunged in the committee ; but I state this only from 
hearsay.” 


Its nominal capital is £ 1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares of £100 
each. £25 per cent. has been paid upon each share, so that the money 
actually advanced amounts to £ 250,000. 

In the same year this company obtained an Act, entitled ‘“* An Act to 
enable the Hibernian Joint-stock Company, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing and selling annuities, and all public and other securities, real and per- 
sonal, in Ireland, and to advance money and make loans thereof, on the 
security of such real and personal security, at legal interest, and on the 
security of merchandise and manufactured goods, to sue and be sued in 
the name of the governor or secretary for the time being.” * 


The preamble states, that, — 


“ Whereas the commerce, and manufactures, and agriculture of Ireland has long la- 
bored under great disadvantage, arising from the want of due command of capital; 
and that merchants and manufacturers have no means of procuring temporary advan- 
ces of money on a deposit of their goods, when a slackness of demand arises; and 
whereas several persons have agreed to form themselves into a company, or partner- 
ship, under the name of the‘ Hibernian Joint-Stock Company,’ and have subscribed 
or raised considerable sums of money in order to purchase and sell annuities and all 
public and other securities, real and personal, in Ireland; or to make loans and ad- 
vances of money on the security thereof, and on the security of merchandise and 


* Anno quinto Georgii IV. Regis, cap. 159. 
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manufactured goods, at legal interest, and to receive lodgments of money or deposit 
thereof; and great public benefit is expected to be derived to the trade, manufactures, 
and agriculture of Ireland from the formation of such a company or partnership; and 
whereas difficulties may arise from time to time,” &c. 


It is enacted, that this company may sue and be sued in the name of their 
governor or secretary. A memorial of the names of the governor, secretary, 
and members, and of the transfer of shares, to be enrolled in Chancer ry; 
and no actions to be brought by the company, under the authority of this 
Act, until such memorial shall have been enrolled, Execution upon any 
judgment against the governor or secretary may be issued against any of 
the members, who are to be reimbursed their expenses by the company. 

At the last half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, held on the 4th 
of December, 1848, the following statement was exhibited, and a dividend 
declared at the rate of 5 per cent. : — 


Abstract of the Affairs of the Company to 1st of November, 1848, pursuant to the Deed of 
Settlement. 
£ 


Assets of the company . Fs ; ‘ . 550,575 1 
Due to the public . ‘ ‘ ‘ e 4s ° ° 218,623 7 8 


331,951 13 10 
Capital of the company, £ 1,000,000, 25 percent. paid. ‘. - 250,000 0 0 


Balance to credit of profit and loss in favor of the company . : 81,951 13 10 


Net profits of the company for the year ending the Ist of November 
last, after deducting all charges for management. ‘ . - £1605515 7 


The Royal Bank of Ireland. 


The Royal Bank of Ireland was formed in the year 1836, and before 
opening made arrangements for taking the business of the private bank of 
Sir James Shaw & Co. At that time the law did not permit joint-stock 
banks, in Dublin, to aecept bills drawn at less than six months after 
date, or to sue and be sued in the name of their public officers. These 
restrictions were removed by the Act of 1845. The Royal Bank attempt- 
ed also at that time to obtain the power of issuing notes, but were not 
successful. ‘The manager of the bank from its commencement has been 
Mr. Charles Copland, who had previously been a manager in the Provin- 
cial Bank of Ireland. 

At the last annual meeting, held on the 7th November, 1848, the 
following statement was laid before the shareholders : — 

£. ad 


The paid-up capital of the bankis . , ‘ ° ‘ - 209,175 0 0 
The amount of reserve fund . ‘ ; P ; ’ P : 45,475 8 0O 
The net profits of the year, which terminated on the 31st of August last, 

after deducting all expenses of management, amount to ° - 19,87716 4 
Out of which have been paid to the proprietors two half-yearly divi- 

dends, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, amounting to ‘ 10,45815 0 


Leaving a surplus on the year of : ‘ , . - £9419 1 4 
Which has been added to the bad and doubtful de bt” fund. 
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Tue Banks oF BELFAST. 


There are three joint-stock banks at Belfast. The Northern Banking 
Company was formed in 1825, on a private bank which was called the 
Northern Bank. This was the first joint-stock bank in actual operation in 
Ireland. ‘The Belfast Banking Company was formed on a private bank, 
which was called the Belfast Bank. The senior partner in this bank, 
John Holmes Houston, Esq., was examined as a witness before the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1826, on the abolition of small notes in Ireland. 
His evidence contains some interesting particulars respecting the state of 
banking in Belfast during the time he had been a partner in that bank.* 
The Ulster Banking Company is a new bank, formed in 1837. All these 

banks have branches extending throughout the north of Ireland. The 
prudence with which banking institutions have at all times been managed 
at Belfast, has no doubt greatly contributed, with other causes, to the 
prosperity of the north of Ireland. The following is the condition of the 


three banks at Belfast: — 


Fixed Circu- 


Paid up on _—_—~Paid-up 
lation. 


Belfast Dateof Number 
Share. Capital. 


Banks. Bank. of Shares. 


Shares. 
Last Dividend, 
per cent. 
Number of 
Branches 


Proprietora, 
Amount of 


— 
oo 
& 

Ss 
& 

2 

Zz 


£ s. 
First 25 0 £ 
Bonus 5 0 


= 

Sth 
- 
° 
~ 
~ 


Northern 1825 5,000 
300 


Belfast 1827 5,000 656 100 250 125,000 8 18 281,611 


Ulster 1837 75,000 440 10 210 187,500 5 15 311,079 


The Northern Banking Company has branches in the following 
places : — 

Armagh. Coleraine. Lurgan. 

Ballymena. Downpatrick. Magherafelt. 

Carrickfergus. Lisburn. Newtownlimavady. 

Clones. Londonderry. 


The Belfast Banking Company has branches at the following pla- 
ces : — 
Dungannon. Newry. 


Armagh. 
Newtownards. 


Ballymena. Larne. 
Ballymoney. Letterkenny. Newtownlimavady. 
Portadown. 


Castleblayney. Londonderry. 
Strabane. 


Coleraine. Magherafelt. 
Cookstown. Monaghan. Tenderagee. 


* See the History of Banking in Ireland, by J. W. Gilbart. 
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The Ulster Banking Company has branches at the following places : — 


Antrim. Cookstown. Lurgan. 
Armagh. Cootehill. Monaghan. 
Ballymena. Downpatrick. Omagh. 
Ballymoney. Enniskillen. Portadown. 


Banbridge. Londonderry. 
The Tipperary Joint-stock Bank. 
In the Act of 1845 there is an express provision with reference to the 


Tipperary Bank. 
Provision in case of Determination of existing Agreement between the Bank of Ireland and 
Tipperary Joint-stock Bank. 

“ XXXI. And whereas a certain joint-stock banking Company,called and known as 
‘The Tipperary Joint-stock Bank,’ refrained from issuing its own bank notes, under 
a certain agreement with the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland for the 
issue of the bank notes of the said governor and company, which agreement is deter- 
minable by either party upon certain notice to the other party, and it is just that in case 
such agreement should at any time hereafter during the continuance of this Act be 
determined and put an end to by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, 
that the said Tipperary Joint-stock Bunk should receive by way of compensation 
such composition as hereafter mentioned; be it therefore enacted, That if the said 
agreement shall be at any time hereafter during the continuance of this Act determined 
or put an end to by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, then and in 
such case the said governor and company shall, from the termination of the said 
agreement, pay and allow to the said Tipperary Joint-stock Bank, so long as the lat- 
ter shall continue to carry on the business of a bank and to issue exclusively the 
notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, a composition at and 
after the rate of one per centum per annum on the average annual amount of the Bank 
of Ireland notes issued by the said Tipperary Joint-stock Bank, and kept in circula- 
tion. such average annual amount to be ascertained by the Bank of Ireland in the 
manner provided for regulating the compensation to be made to certain bankers by 
the Bank of England in and by the Act passed in the seventh and eighth years of 
the reign of her present Majesty, entitled ‘An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank 
Notes, and for giving to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England certain 
Privileges for a limited Period :’ Provided always, that the total sum payable to the 
Tipperary Joint-stock Bank by way of composition as aforesaid in any one year shall 
not exceed 1 per cent. on an amount that hath been agreed on by and between the 
Bank of Ireland and the Tipperary Joint-stock Bank, and certified by both banks to 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes; and such composition shall cease to be 
payable from and after the Ist day of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
six.” 


The Tipperary Bank has branches at the following places : — 


Athy. Nenagh. Thurles. 
Carlow. Roscrea. Tipperary. 
Carrick-on-Suir. Thomastown. 

At the last general meeting the directors declared a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent., and added £2,513 8s. 5d. to the “ doubtful debt fund,” 
which then amounted to £5,013 8s. 5d. The amount of the capital was 
not stated. 


The following joint-stock banks have ceased to exist in Ireland : — 


1. The Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland, formed in the 
year 1834, stopped payment in the latter end of the year 1836. It was 
afterwards resumed for a short time, and then finally closed. A full ac- 
count of the reckless proceedings of this bank is given in the third volume 
of the Bankers’ Magazine. . 
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2. The London and Dublin Bank was formed in 1844, and merged in 
the National Bank of Ireland in the year 1848. This was not a bank 
of issue. 

3. The Southern Bank of Ireland was formed at Cork after the failure 
of the Agricultural Bank of Ireland. It was registered the 25th of 
March, 1837, opened in Cork in the month of July, and stopped payment 
in the following September. 


The Laws of the Currency in Ireland. 


From what we have already said of the laws of the currency,* those of 
our readers who are acquainted with Ireland will be able to judge before- 
hand of the revolutions of her circulation. Being purely an agricultural 
country, the lowest points will of course be in * August or September, 
immediately before the harvest, and the commencement of the cattle and 
bacon trade. Then it rises rapidly, till it reaches its highest point in Jan- 
uary, and then gradually declines. As an agricultural country, we 
should naturally expect that during the season of increase the circulation 
would expand most in the rural districts ; ; and so we find that the circu- 
lation of the Bank of Ireland, in Dublin, expands very moderately, — that 
of her branches, which are located chiefly in large towns, expands more, 
—while the circulation of the joint-stock banks, which are located in 
the agricultural districts, receives the largest increase. Again, the pur- 
chases and sales of agricultural produce are known to be in small 
amounts ; and hence the notes of the smallest denomination receive the 
largest relative increase. ‘The annual changes of the Irish circulation are 
governed chiefly by the produce of the harvest and the prices of agricul- 
tural products. ‘These are the laws of the circulation of Ireland. 

On this subject I may quote my own evidence before the Committee on 
Banks of Issue : — 

““T have told the committee that [ was formerly manager of a joint- 
stock bank of issue in Ireland, and I have attempted to discover the laws 
which regulate the circulation of that country, by ascertaining the high- 
est and lowest amount of the circulation in each year. This which I 
have in my hand is a table showing the circulation of the Bank of Ire- 
land (including branches), the separate circulation of the branches alone, 
and the circulation of the Irish joint-stock and private banks, on the last 
Saturday of April, August, and December of the years 1834 to 1839. 
It will be observed that those periods are the same as those which I have 
referred to in the circulation of the English country banks. The law of 
circulation appears to be different, but they agree pretty nearly in this, 
that the lowest point is the latter e nnd of August ; but the highest point in 
Ireland is generally the end of December or the beginning of January, 
and from December, or the beginning of January, it declines; so that the 
country circulation of England is advancing eight months and declining 
four; but the circulation of Ireland is advancing four months and declining 
eight. 

© Whence is this table compiled ?— From Appendix Nos. 32 and 33. 

* See pages 240, 292, 327. 
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This table shows that the circulation of Dublin does not vary much; 
it shows that the circulation of the branches of the Bank of Ireland varies 
more ; and that the circulation of the joint-stock and private banks in Ire- 
land varies considerably more. 


A Tas e showing the Crrcutation of the BANK OF IRELAND (including Branches) ; 
the Circulation of the Branches alone; and the Circulation of the Irish Joint-Stock and 
Private Banks ; on the last Saturday of April, August, and December, of the years 1834 
to 1839. 


I. — Bank of Ireland and Branches. 


1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
April,. . . 3,922,300 3,798,500 3,614,100 3,332,300 3,398,400 3,536,400 
August, . 3,452,800 3,198,700 3,133,500 2,921,600 3,055,800 2,981,800 
December, . 3,926,800 3,574,200 3,481,100 3,265,700 3,474,500 3,192,200 


II. — Branches of the Bank of Ireland. 


April, . sas 1,357,600 1.57 


August, No separate account kept at this time. ¢ 1,056,200 —_ 1,257,600 ,211,$ 
1,342,300 1,695,600 —_1,464,000 


December, 


IIT. — Joint-Stock and Private Banks. 


April,. . . 1,386,165 1,517,648 2.083,431 1,798,724 2,366,774 2,588,377 
August, . 1,140,654 1,264,572 1,928,900 1,480,240 1,881,906 1,982,122 
December, . 1,666,269 1,959,542 1,787,586 2,204,286 2,972,034 2,629,205 


“Tt will be observed, that in the year 1836, with regard to the joint- 
stock banks, there was a departure from the law, which usually increases 
the Irish circulation very rapidly between the months of August and De- 
cember; for in 1836 the Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland 
stopped payment ; that brought on a run for gold upon the other banks, 
and thus the circulation of those banks became reduced. This is the 
only year in which there is not a very considerable increase in the circu- 
lation of the joint-stock banks of Ireland between August and December. 

“To what do you attribute this uniform increase of the Irish circula- 
tion towards December ? —I attribute it to the trade in corn, and bacon, 
and cattle, which commences in the months of September and October in 
every year; the produce of the harvest commences to be brought to 
market in September; but the bacon is made in the beginning of “Octo- 
ber. The bacon must be made in cold weather, and therefore pigs are 
reared so as to be fit for killing by the Ist of October; and in the begin- 
ning of October the provision merchants send out their men to purchase 
pigs at the different markets, and they get notes from the bank. The 
cattle trade is conducted in the same way; men go to the market to buy 
pigs and cattle, and take them over to Bristol and Liverpool, but chiefly to 
Bristol, from the part where I was. Those notes are chiefly issued in 
three ways. During the summer, the merchants, having their capital un- 
employed, lodged it as deposits in the bank; then, when the season for 
trade commenced, they drew out their deposits, in the form of notes. 
Afterwards, they brought us bills upon their factors in London, and our 
notes were issued in discounting those bills which they had drawn against 
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the exportations of bacon and cattle. The dealers took their pigs and 
cattle over to Bristol, and sold them in the various markets and fairs in 
the west of England, and received the notes which were circulating in 
that district, and took them to Mr. Stuckey, and got a letter of credit upon 
me, payable on demand, for the amount. So that our notes were issued, 
in the first place, by the withdrawal of deposits; secondly, for the dis- 
counting of bills on London, drawn against the exports which were made; 
and thirdly, for the payment of letters of credit which had been obtained 
by the parties who had sold Irish cattle in the English markets. The 
notes were, therefore, drawn out by the trade of the country, and of 
course it was not in our power to withhold issuing those notes, unless we 
wished to cramp the trade of the country.” 

Robert Murray, Esq., the chief officer of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, was examined as to the establishment of one Bank of Issue through- 
out Ireland. ‘The following is his reply : — 


“Tt would produce an entire revolution in the monetary affairs of Ireland. The 
committee will already have gathered from the questions I have previously answered, 
that the produce is brought to market in very small quantities, and by a very large num- 
ber, I had almost said an innumerable class, of farmers ; each man brings his sack of 
oats and two or three pigs to market. It would be almost impossible, in such a state 
of things, to regulate by one bank of issue the monetary affairs of Ireland, or to adapt 
it to its purposes as it is now situated.” 


The following is the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, made in 1826, respecting the abolition in Ireland of notes 


under £5:— 


“ With respect to the circulation of Ireland, the inquiries of your committee have 
been less extensive than those which they have instituted with respect to Scotland. 

“ The first law in Ireland which restrained the negotiation of promissory notes, was 
an Act passed in the Irish Parliament in the year 1799. 

* The preamble recites, that various notes, bills of exchange, and drafts for money, 
have been for some time past circulated in lieu of cash, to the great prejudice of trade 
and public credit; and that many of such notes are made payable under certain terms, 
with which the poorer classes of manufacturers and others cannot comply, unless by 
submitting to great extortion and abuse. It adds, that the issue of such notes has 
very much tended to increase the pernicious crime of forgery; and the Act proceeds 
to apply to notes between the value of £5 and 20s. similar restrictions to those which 
had been applied to such notes issued in England by the Act which passed in the year 
1777. It permits, however, during the suspension of cash payments by the Bank of 
Ireland, the issue of bank-post bills, bills of exchange, and drafts under certain regu- 
lations, for any sums not less than three guineas. This Act did not extend to the 
Bank of Ireland. 

“In 1805, this and some other Acts which had passed in the interim, reiating to the 
issue of small notes, were repeaied; and notes under 20s., which had been previously 
admitte d under certain regulations by the Act of 1799, were declared void. 

‘There is at present no law in force imposing any limitation to the period for 
which notes for a sum not less than 20s. may be issued in Ireland. 

‘ A tolerably correct estimate of the amount of promissory notes, above and below 
£ 5, circulating in Ireland, may be formed from the subjoined returns made by the 
Bank of Ireland, and by other banks at present established in that country. 

“ Bank of Ireland notes.— An account of the average ‘amount of the Bank of Ire- 
land notes of £5 and upwards (including bank-post bills) for the years 1820, 1821, 
1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825:— 
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= Cumany. 
“ Notes and post bills of £5 and upwards, , : - 3,646,660 19 6 


“ An account of the average amount of the Bank of Ireland notes under the value 
of £5 (including bank-post bills) for the years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, and 


1825: — 
Irish Cue. 


“Notes and post bills under the value of £5, .  . . 1,643,828 0 5 


“Tt appears from the evidence that a practice prevails in Ireland of issuing notes for 
the payment of sums between one and two pounds, for three guineas, and other frac- 
tional sums. 

“ Your committee see no public advantage arising out of this practice; and they are 
of opinion that it ought to be discontinued, as it tends to dispense with the silver coin, 
and practically to exclude it from circulation. 

“Your committee hesitate, in the present imperfect state of their information, to 
pronounce a decisive opinion upon the general measures which it may be fitting to 
adopt with respect to the paper currency of Ireland. 

“ Although they are inclined to think that it would not be advisable to take any im- 
mediate step for the purpose of preventing the issue of small notes in Ireland, their 
impression undoubtedly is, that a metallic currency ought ultimately to be the basis of 
the circulation in that country. 

“Tt will probably be deemed advisable to fix a definite, though not an early period, 
at which the circulation in Ireland of all notes below £5 shall cease; and it is deserv- 
ing of consideration, whether measures might not be adopted in the interim, for the 
purpose of insuring such a final result by gradual though cautious advances to- 
wards it.” 


The following is a summary of the evidence given before the Commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Parliament as to the effect of abolishing the 
small note circulation in Ireland : — 


1. Small currency is necessary to carry on the commercial transac- 
tions of the country. 


Joun Acneson Suytu, Esq., Agent for the Belfast Bank at Londonderry. 


“In Lancashire, I believe all the raw materials are bought in large parcels, and by 
bills. In Ireland, the raw material is all bought in small parcels, and all in small 
notes. In Lancashire, there is only cash wanted to pay the workmen; but we want it 
both to pay the workmen and to buy the raw material. The provision and grain that 
we send to England are also bought i in small notes, and we are reimbursed by drawing 


bills for our shipments.” (Commons’ Report, p. 77.) 


Prerce Manony, Esq , Solicitor to the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


“If the banks were prevented issuing notes under the amount of £5, would any in- 
conveniences arise in conducting the trade of the South of Ireland ?— The trade of 
Ireland generally, and especially in the South of Ireland, would be greatly inconve- 
nienced, and the growth of manufactures would be decidedly checked, if not destroyed, 
by such a measure. From the great subdivision of land in Ireland, and particularly 
in the South and West (where the population is almost exclusively agricultural), the 
produce is disposed of in small portions, scarcely ever representing £5, and almost 
universally under that amount. Iam of opinion, that the withdrawal of all notes under 
that amount would have the effect of curtailing the accommodation the banks now af- 
ford to the public, to a ruinous extent; and that the trade of the country under such cir- 
cumstances would not afford profitable employment for banking capital to any extent ; 
and, therefore, I should anticipate the withdrawal of such establishments, except per- 
haps at Cork and Belfast. In the South and West of Ireland, from the nature of the 
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provision and corn trade, the chief demand for notes or for gold commences in Octo- 
ber, and continues until March, when that trade is nearly over for the season. From 
March until October the butter trade is almost the only one in the South and West of 
Ireland ; and as that trade would not employ all the capital that is required in the win- 
ter season, the effect would be, if sovereigns were substituted for small notes, that the 
extra supply required for the corn, beef, and pork trade, must remain idle in the bank- 
er’s chest, or be remitted at great risk and expense for employment elsewhere during 
the summer and autumn. 

“ Do you think if a metallic circulation were adopted that there would be a difficulty 
in maintaining that metallic circulation ?—— I do; because the trade in the South and 
West of Ireland is periodical ; the remittances from those districts of Ireland would 
force the gold away at certain periods, and it must be returned at others with consider- 
able expense to meet the trade of the country.” (Commons’ Report, pp. 250, 251.) 


2. A gold currency would be more inconvenient than notes, and would 
not be so well liked by the people. 


LeonarpD Dossin, Esq.,* Agent for the Northern Banking Company of Belfast, at Ar- 
magh. 


** Do the people of the North of Ireland manifest any wish for gold in preference to 
notes, or for notes in preference to gold? — They decidedly prefer notes, and the 
weavers have refused to carry gold out of the market lately. 

“Can you assign any reason for this preference ?— There are many reasons that I 
could assign. The bank notes are now the established currency ; the people are per- 
fectly acquainted with them. If a man should lose notes, or a house be robbed, or if 
there is a forgery, it would be much better for them to trace notes than it would gold. 
I have often assisted poor people in tracing notes that were robbed, and forged notes, 
whereas the gold could not be traced so readily. Another reason I would give is this; 
guineas became light, and were troublesome to the people. When standing beam 
there was Is. charged, and when lighter than standing beam, 2s. 6d.; and when gold 
was scarce, and bank notes not a legal tender, the land agents refusing to take any 
thing but gold, the tenants were obliged to pay from 1s. to 4s. on a guinea discount. 
Some agents would only take gold.” (Commons’ Report, p. 243.) 


J. A. Smyru, Esq., Linen Merchant, and Agent for the Belfast Bank at Londonderry. 


“T am in the habit of employing my linen buyers to go to the country markets, and 
I must supply them with the week’s money before they start, perhaps five hundred or 
a thousand pounds ; they have to go through the interior of the country, and do not 
return for a week. They make their purchases all in small quantities, and it is more 
convenient for them to carry notes than gold.” (Lords’ Report, p. 7.) 


Artuour Guiness, Esq., Director of the Bank of Ireland. 


“T conceive that with the persons who handle the circulation of the country, there is 
a decided preference in favor of small notes over cash in every respect. I speak from 
mine own experience ; for I remember perfectly well, before the restrictions upon cash 
payments, when gold was a great inconvenience in trade. I speak of those who handle 
the currency of the country, among whom I think the preference is in favor of the 
small notes, as more convenient, more portable, and less liable to counterfeit. I con- 
ceive these to form the general ground of preference.” (Commons’ Report, p. 237.) 


3. The profits of the banking establishments would be so much dimin- 
ished, that they could not extend the same accommodation to the agricul- 
tural and commercial classes. 


W. P. Lunnet, Esq., Director of the Bank of Ireland. 
“If the notes under £5 were prohibited, would the profits of the Bank of Ireland 


* This gentleman was afterwards agent for the Bank of Ireland at Armagh, and 
M. P. for that place. 
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be materially affected by such prohibition ?—I should expect that they would suffer: 
they must sacrifice a certain profit. 

“ Have you considered to what extent the profits of other bankers would be affected ? 
—I should expect that the principal circulation of the country bankers is in small 
notes, and therefore in that proportion they would suffer.” (Zords’ Report, p. 108.) 


Joun Hotmes Hovston, Esq., Banker at Belfust. 


“Tf all the notes under £5 were prohibited to be issued, would it be worth while, in 
your opinion, to keep the establishment of a bank at Belfast?—I do not think it 
would, except by carrying it on in the same manner as it formerly was,—to keep a 
discount office, charging a commission on discounting bills, because £5 notes would 
not circulate ; then our circulation would be so trifling it would not answer.” (Ibid. 
p- 35. 

H. A. Dovetas, Esq., Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


“TI consider the cash account system, and the one pound circulation so connected, 
that if the notes are withdrawn, it is understood that our establishment will not grant 
any further cash credits. The business which we carry on, even if we charged a higher 
rate of interest, or a commission, would not be of sufficient magnitude to repay us for 
the expense of our establishment, independent of our notes. If the issue of small notes 
be withdrawn, then we cannot afford to allow interest on deposits.” (ZLords’ Report, 
pp- 24, 26, 27.) 


4. The abolition of small notes would prevent the investment of British 
Capital in the present banking establishments. 


T. S. Rice, Esq., M. P., and Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland.* 


“Ts it your opinion, that if all notes under £5 were abolished, a considerable incon- 
venience would arise in the ordinary traffic in Ireland? —I conceive that it would. I 
conceive that the first effect of the extinction of all notes below £5 would be a much 
more considerable diminution of the general mass of the circulating medium in Ireland 
than in England. 

“] fear extremely that if any thing were to occur which materially diminished the 
profits of our establishment, it would have the effect of depriving us of one of the chief 
benefits of the establishment, namely, the support and control of Britis capitalists, 
and conducting the bank by British merchants, and upon British commercial princi- 
ples. I conceive a rate of profit, rather higher than the average rate of profits, is es- 
sential to induce persons so circumstanced to engage in such a business, more particu- 
larly when it is considered that there is no limitation of responsibility by the grant of 
charters.” (Lords’ Report, pp. 47, 51.) 


5. The gold currency would be sent out of the country, whenever it 
bore a premium in England. 


Henry H. Hoent, Esq., Local Director of the Provincial Bank of Iredand, at Waterford. 


“ What do you think would be the consequence of a law which prohibited the issue 
of notes below £5, both by the Bank of Ireland and by any other banking establish- 
ment in Ireland ?—I should think it would be very hazardous indeed: I should very 
much apprehend that the gold circulation would at times be withdrawn in a very great 
degree from the country, whenever gold was wanted in London ; for instance, A SMALL 
PREMIUM UPON A SOVEREIGN WOULD INDUCE A VAST QUANTITY OF THEM TO BE 
BROUGHT OUT OF IRELAND. 

“ Have you ever known instances of quantities of gold being brought over from Ire- 
Jand to this country, and persons making a regular traffic of it?—I have.” (Com- 
mons’ Report, pp. 73, 74.) 


6. The proposed measure would cause general distress, and prevent 
the progress of enterprise. 


* Now Lord Monteagle. 
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Joun Rostnson Pim, Esq., General Merchant in Dublin. 


“ The very idea of curtailing the currency under £ 5 would have a tendency to dis- 
courage all adventure in Ireland at present. I should not, for one, be careful of plac- 
ing money in any kind of machinery till the effect was tried. I fancy it would reduce 
property wy much in that country,— and sometimes fancies are almost as bad as 
reality.” (Lords’ Report, p. 19.) 


The following table was given in by Mr. Murray to the Committee of 
the House of Lords, showing the circulation of Ireland since the passing 
of the Act of 1845: — 


Asstract of the Returns by the several BANKS OF IssuE IN IRELAND under the Pro- 
visions of the Act 8th § 9th Victoria, cap. 37. From 3d January, 1846, to 20th May, 
1848. 


For the Certified Notesof £5 Not Total Issue Total Specie 
Four Weeks _Issue of all and . ae °S _ ofallthe Gold held. Silver held. held by all 
ended the Banks. upwards. under £6. Banks. the Banks. 
£ F 3 £ £ £ £ < 

6,354,494 3, 039, 855 4,364,509 7,404,366 2,221,944 267 ,308 2,459,254 
es 6,354,494 y 53 4,353,583 7,410,751 2,232,887 293,145 2,531,032 
23th Feb. . 6,354,494 066, 4,403, 198 7,469,729 2,262,714 304,582 2,567 ,300 
28th March, 6,354,494 3,071, 589 4,373,37 7,444,960 2,246,022 322,131 2,568,158 
25th April, . 6,354,494 3,170,291 4,366,031 7,536,323 2,204,748 321,861 2,526,613 
23d May, . 6,354,494 3,223,469 4,198,610 7,422,080 2,177,633 321,310 2,493,945 
2th June, . 6,354,494 3,072,053 3 K 6,972,026 2,082,018 332,981 2,415,002 
18th July, . 6,354,494 3,003,914 é 6.636491 1,908, 216 358,567 2,266,786 
15th Aug. . 6,354,494 2,959,671 ¢ ‘ 6,480,517 ,3887,4£ 376,335 2,263,795 
12th Sept. . 6,354,494 3,013,054 ¢ 6,588, 175 1,832,938 349,980 2,182,922 
10th Oct. . 6,354,494 3, 183,979 4) 067,575 7,2 1,894,453 345,812 2,240,267 
7th Nov. . 6,354,494 339 , 208 4,501,616 131,587 353,447 2,435,034 
Sth Dec. . 6,354,494 3,273, 4'566,204 7,839,530 2253,15 316,467 2,569,595 


1847. 
21 Jan. . 6,354,494 ,151, 4,364,295 7,515,414 264 343,740 2,608,012 
30th Jan. . 5, 354,45 é : 4,097,724 7,259,426 ,999,140 384,091 2,383,236 
27th Feb. . 5, 354,48 3 58,: } pty 7,030,053 795,792 383,389 2,179,184 
27th March, 304,46 F 5 3,581,218 6,704,736 ,710,405 403,693 2,114,100 
24th April, . 5,354,494 3. 357, 4 6,521,234 ,547,530 = 1,992,545 
22d May, . ,354,494 115 y 6,018,420 , 162.163 1,652,632 
19th June, . 354,45 51 26 7438 5, 028,579 5 1, 518, 882 
17th July, ,354,46 2,7 740,914 2,516,464 5,257,378 993,810 2 
I4th Aug. . 354, 2,670,376 2,426,869 5.097, 245 969,590 
11th Sept. 5, 354,46 2,581,063 2,467,246 5,048,310 966,818 i 
9th Oct. . 5,354, 2,636,692 2,718,920 5,355,613 1,006,066 511,643 
6th Nov. . 5,30 2,714,939 2,804,374 5,519,314 1,045,805 490,718 
4th Dec. © . 6,354,494 -2,597/237 2,725,502 5,322,741 «1,087,074 503,692 


1848, 
Ist Jan. é 354,494 2,502,756 2,693,357 6,196,116 1,112,955 505,800 1,618,760 
29th Jan. . 5, 354,46 f 2,705,281 233,916 1,132,937 531,806 1,664,746 
26th Feb. . 5,354,494 f 2,709,483 5,220,080 1,144,032 562,846 1,706,882 
25th March, 5,354,494 5 2,601,829 107, 395 1,095,722 584,711 1,680,437 
22d April, . 5,354 494 2.468,512 5,009,033 1,071,297 551,568 1,622,563 
20th May, 3354494 2,561.45 9 2,279,211 4,840,672 1,087,162 501,318 1,588,485 





93,235,610 109,829,727 203,065,375 51,556,884 13,740,306 65,297,310 
AveraGzs of the preceding Returns. 


Notes of £5 Notes un- . S Total 
and upwards. der £5. Total. Gold. Silver. Specie. 


£ £ £ ae mae: % 
Average for whole Period . 2,913,612 3,432,178 6,345,791 1,611,152 429,384 2,080,510 
Average for the year 1846 . ‘ 3,121,259 4,144,461 7,265,721 2,106,004 334,258 2,440,266 
Average for the year 1847 . . 2,844,049 2,986,375 5,830,425 1,263,517 491,953 4,755,475 
Avene go, for the first Five Months , 3,116,809 4,339,958 7,456,768 2,224,800 313,605 2,538,409 
0 ) . 
a: al first Five Months? 5 133 631 3,568,141 6,706,773 1,643,006 427,337 2,070,349 
‘ . 
Average for the first Five Months {9.5 29,348 2,552,869 5,092,219 1,106,230 646,449 1,652,683 


of 1848 
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The last Return of the Circulation of Ireland is as follows: — 


AveraGe Circutation and Corn held by the Intsu Banks during the four weeks 
ending Saturday, the 24th day of March, 1849. 


Average 
Average Circulation during Four Amount of 
Weeks ending as above. Gold & Silver 
Coin held 
Authorized £5 and Under Total during Four 
Circulation. upwards, £5. otal. Weeks ending 
as above. 


Names of Banks. 


£ ps £ £ Pee 
Bank of Ireland e ° ° . 3,738,428 1,671,200 927,450 2,595,650 809,690 
Provincial Bank . e . e ‘ 927 667 282.439 384,053 666,492 357 S64 
Belfast Bank . ° ° ° . 281,611 29,997 186,426 216,423 110,529 
Northern Bank . . . ° ° 243,440 23,287 148,251 171,538 94,026 
Ulster Bank. ° ° ° ° 311,079 19,025 181,371 200,396 57,547 
National Bank ‘ ° ° ° ° 761,757 197,173 303,340 500,514 257,072 
Carrick-on-Suir National Bank . 24,084 3,883 6,073 9,962 3,738 
Clonmel National Bank ° e e 66,428 17,501 20,274 37,775 17,731 





Totals . . . 6,354,494 2244510 2,157,238 4,401,750 1,708,857 


We have noticed the different meanings given to the word “ circula- 
tion” in England, since the passing of the Act of 1844. By the Act 
of 1845, it is enacted that this word shall have the following meaning in 
Scotland and Ireland : — 


“Section 17. — And be it enacted, That all bank notes shall be deemed to be in cir- 
culation from the time the same shall have been issued from any banker, or any ser- 
vant or agent of such banker, until the same shall have been actually returned to such 
banker, or some servant or agent of such banker.” 


It may be useful to trace the effects of this Act (the Act of 1845, 8 
& 9 Vict. c. 37) upon the state of banking in Ireland, as compared with 
the effects of similar enactments in Scotland and England. 


1. The limitation of issue in Ireland, as in Scotland, is not absolute. 
The banks may issue beyond this limit, if they retain an amount of gold 
and silver equal to this excess. In England the prohibition is absolute. 
The probable effect will be, that these enactments will not lead to any 
permanent decrease of the circulation in Ireland or Scotland. The banks 
will merely import more gold when the circulation increases. In Eng- 
land it seems probable that the circulation will permanently decrease. 
Means will be employed to conduct banking operations with fewer notes, 
and these means will operate at all times, when the circulation is low, 
as well as when it is high. 

The provision of the Act of 1845, which requires the banks of Scot- 
land and of Ireland to keep an amount of gold equal to the notes in circu- 
lation beyond the fixed limits, tends, as we have observed, to restrict the 
granting of cash credits in Scotland. We doubt if it will have an equal 
effect in Ireland, simply because the cash-credits exist only to a limited 
extent. The Provincial Bank introduced the system in 1825; and no 
system could be better adapted to the state of the country. It would 
doubtless have greatly improved the condition and the habits of the peo- 
ple ; but the iniquitous runs for gold which, at the suggestion of reckless 
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politicians, took place in 1826, 1830, 1831, and 1833, compelled the 
banks to restrict their operations. Had the banks remained without mo- 
lestation, the whole of the agricultural districts of Ireland would probably 
by this time have had the benefits of this system, with the same benefi- 
cial results which have been realized in Scotland. 

2. In Ireland these measures will not tend to produce so great an in- 
crease of gold as in Scotland. In Scotland the banks, previous to the 
passing of the Act, kept but a small amount of gold. But in Ireland the 
banks, from their liabilities to runs, have always kept large deposits of 
gold. ‘The amounfs required by the Act are not larger than those for- 
merly kept in their vaults. It appears from the returns, that the Bank of 
Ireland has recently kept a smaller amount than before the passing of the 
Act. Hence their means of affording accommodation are not dimin- 
ished; and as they sustain no loss, they have no reason for increasing 
their charges. It may, however, confirm the Irish banks in their regula- 
tion not to give interest on current accounts. Nowhere throughout Ire- 
land is this system now followed. The Bank of Ireland gives no interest 
on any class of lodgments. The joint-stock banks allow it only on depos- 
it receipts. ~The reason assigned by the Scotch banks was that the oper- 
ations on these accounts maintained in circulation a large amount of their 
notes. This will be no advantage if the bank must retain an amount of 
gold equal to this increase of notes in circulation. 

3. The prohibition of new banks of issue has operated variously in the 
three countries. In Ireland it was beneficial; in Scotland it has been 
harmless ; and in England it is injurious. The Agricultural Bank of [re- 
land caused considerable mischief. To prevent the recurrence of such 
evils, the most effectual way was to prohibit the formation of new banks 
of issue. Hereafter this restriction may become oppressive. Cork, and 
Limerick, and Waterford may become sufficiently wealthy to supply a 
banking capital, and may wish to form local banks. The local banks at 
Belfast have conferred great benefits on the north of Ireland. In Scot- 
land the banks are sufficiently numerous ; and, as they are allowed to 
unite, the authorized issue of notes is never likely to be less than it is. 
And although restrictions on banks are unsound in principle, they may 
not at present do any harm in Scotland. In England the restriction is in- 
jurious. Had we an unlimited power of forming new banks, many of 
those firms that now consist of not more than six partners would be 
merged in larger establishments. ‘The number of banks would be less, —: 
the amount of their issues would probably be less, — but they would attract 
a higher degree of public confidence, and their character and continuance 
would not be dependent upon the lives of individual partners. 

4, Unions of Banks in either Ireland or Scotland are not very likely, 
nor perhaps desirable. ‘The banks are large, have a respectable capital, 
and enjoy the public confidence. In England, many banks are small, and 
have small capitals. Union among them would be highly beneficial. 
Yet such is the waywardness of legislation, that the Acts of 1844 and 
1845 give facilities to unions in Ireland and Scotland, and restrict them 
in England. In Ireland and Scotland two banks of issue may unite, and 
the united bank have the united circulation. In England, if two banks of 
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issue, either of which has more than six partners, should unite, the circu- 
lation of one or both of these banks would be lost. 

5. The Act passed in 1844, for the regulation of joint-stock banks in 
England, was extended in 1846 to Scotland and Ireland, with the omission 
of the clause that rendered the banks subject to the laws of bankruptcy. 
By a clause in these Acts, any bank for the formation of which proceed- 
ings had been taken before the 6th May, and which was actually in busi- 
ness on the 4th of July, must at the end of a year after the passing of the 
Act either retire from business or take a charter. The Preston Banking 
Company was in this case, and accordingly became a chartered bank. 
This is the only bank that has a charter under the Act in England. ‘The 
Exchange Bank of Scotland was in a similar case, and on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1846, became a chartered bank. ‘There is no bank of this kind 
in Ireland. 

From the extracts we have made from the Act at p. 308, it will be 
seen that no new joint-stock bank can be formed of a less nominal cap- 
ital than £ 100,000, and half the capital must be paid up before the com- 
mencement of business; that the assets and liabilities of the company 
must be published once at least in every month; and that St least one 
fourth of the directors shall retire yearly, and shall not be eligible for 
reélection for at least twelve calendar months. As a specimen of the 
monthly returns required, we copy from the London Gazette the last re- 
turn of the Preston Banking Company : — 


Account of the Assets and LiaBtuities of the Preston Bankine Company, at 
Preston, on Saturday the 7th day of April, 1849. 
ASSETS. LiaBILITIES. 
Bills of Exchange, Bank Premises, Prelim- Capital stock . . £100,000 0 0 
inary Expenses, Loans, &c., Cash in Deposits, and other Lia- 
Bank, and Deposits in other Banking __ bilities - - 206,899 4 3 
Establishments . . £309,658 21 Undivided Profits . ° 2,758 17 10 


£309,658 2 1 £309,658 2 1 


That provision of the act which requires one fourth of the directors to 
retire annually, and which declares them ineligible for election for one 
year, has been the subject of much discussion. The object of the Legisla- 
ture appears to have been to prevent those evils which, in public compa- 
nies of every kind, occasionally arise from the undue ascendency of indi- 
vidual directors. Practically, it may be injurious or advantageous to a bank, 
according to circumstances. On the one hand, it may deprive a bank of 
the services of its most useful directors for one year. And on their return, 
they may be less useful than heretofore, from being less acquainted with 
the transactions that have taken place during their absence. In small 
country banks it might not be easy to find other parties to take the places 
of the directors who had thus retired. On the other hand, it has been con- 
tended that the number of the directors, and consequently their influence, 
would thus be virtually increased, — that, while on some occasions the 
most clever directors would be compelled to retire, at other times the 
least clever would retire, and their places might be better supplied, — that 
the retirement of even the most clever might call forth the energies of the 
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others, and thus the talents of the whole might be improved, — that the 
plan tends to prevent the undue ascendency of any individual director, or 
of any knots or parties of directors, for any length of time, — and that it is 
a convenient means of getting rid of an inefficient, injurious, or disagree- 
able director : for, as when he is once out, it would be easy for the board, 
if so disposed, to prevent his reélection. By the charter of the Bank of 
Ireland, fifteen directors are chosen annually, and not above two thirds of 
the directors of the preceding year can be reélected. 

6. There is another difference between Scotland and Ireland with ref- 
erence to banking operations, though it does not arise from the above- 
mentioned Act. At the time of the union between England and Ireland, 
Ireland had her debts as well as England. And although England be- 
came liable for these debts, the dividends continued to be paid, and the 
transfers made in Dublin. Hence Government stock is bought and sold 
there in the same way as in London. Besides this, any party may pur- 
chase stock in Ireland, and have it transferred to England, or the reverse. 
The plan is this: — Any person holding stock may go to the Bank 
of England, either personally or by power of attorney, and get a ticket 
that will authorize him to have the same amouht of stock put in to his 
name in Ireland. The stock in England is then transferred to the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the National Debt. He may go to the 
Bank of Ireland in Dublin and reverse the operation. Several Acts of 
Parliament have been passed with reference to this subject. The last is 
the 5th Geo. IV. c. 53, passed in the year 1824, When there is a great 
difference in the price of stocks in the two countries, operations of this 
kind may be very profitable. 

This power of transferring government stock from one country to the 
other has a tendency to equalize the price in both countries. It also 
serves the purpose of a medium of exchange. A transmission of stock 
has the same effect in rectifying the exchanges as a transmission of gold. 
And, doubtless, the exchanges between England and foreign countries 
might, to a great degree, be adjusted in the same manner. 

There is a Stock Exchange in Dublin similar to that of London, estab- 
lished for the purchase and sale of Government stock, bank stock, railway 
shares, &c. No person can transact business there unless he has ob- 
tained a license from the Lord Lieutenant. The number of these persons 
is at present about twenty-five. There are no time-bargains as in London. 
The borrowing and lending of money on stock are matters of daily occur- 
rence. This is not always done through brokers. Individuals often effect 
these transactions directly with the banks. The general rule is, that the 
lender shall have a margin of 5 per cent. on the value of the stock, and 
shall be entitled to call for additional security whenever the market price 
falls below that difference. 


The Exchanges between the Banks 


Since the Act of 1845 — when other banks besides the Bank of Ireland 
acquired the power of issuing notes in Dublin —a system of clearing, or, 
as it is called, of exchanges, has been established, similar to that estab- 


lished in Edinburgh. 
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The following is a copy of a clearing balance-sheet : — 


Barances OF EXCHANGES WITH OTHER BankKS, ON 





| DUE TO IT. | WITH DUE BY IT. 


Bank of Ireland. 
Provincial Bank. 
National Bank. 
Northern Bank. 
Belfast Bank. 
Ulster Bank. 





| ;, Rea 
Here we may observe that all the banks that clear are banks of issue ; 
and the clearing in Dublin includes all the banks of issue in Ireland, al- 
though three of these banks have their head quarters in Belfast. The 
Belfast banks clear by their agents. The Bank of Ireland is the agent 
for the Northern Bank and the Belfast Bank, and the Royal Bank of Ire- 
land is the Dublin agent for the Bank of Ulster. It will also be observed 
that the Bank of Ireland —the chartered bank—is a member of the 
clearing ; and, in fact, the clearing is held daily, at two o’clock in one of 
the rooms of that establishment. The differences are paid daily, like 
those at Edinburgh, in exchequer bills. The following are the amounts 
required to be held by each bank : — 
The Bank of Ireland, a . ‘ . . ‘ £ 134,000 
The Provincial Bank, . P ° ° ° ‘ - 58,000 
The National Bank, . i . ‘ = P . 48,000 
The Northern Bank, . ‘ ‘ ° ° . . 30,000 


The Belfast Bank, . p ‘ : ‘i . 30,000 
The Ulster Bank, ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ , ‘ 30,000 


£ 330,000 


Those banks in Dublin that are not banks of issue are not members of 
the clearing. Although the Royal Bank of Ireland attends the clearing 
as the agent of the Ulster Bank, it does not clear on its own account. All 
the non-issuing banks, however, have accounts with the Bank of Ireland, 
and pay into that establishment the cheques they may have on the other 
banks. The National Bank, though an issuing bank, and a member of 
the clearing, has no account with the Bank of Ireland. 

This system of clearing appears to work very satisfactorily. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter I received a few days ago from an Irish 
banker, on the subject : — 


“ The settlement of our ‘ exchange balances’ in Dublin, through the use of excheq- 
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uer bills, works very well. The great evil, previously, was, that when these balances 
were of magnitude, Dublin was such a limited money market there was difficulty and 
expense in raising the needful quantity of Irish money for the purpose. If you antici- 
pated the balance to be heavy against you, it was requisite to prepare some time before, 
and to have your funds lying idle and unproductive until the crisis arose. Now, we 
have exchequer bill interest for our surplus, and the power of replenishing our stock ac- 
count whenever required by drawing on London, thus possessing the unbounded advan- 
tages of the greatest money market in the world. In point of fact, the arrangement has 
virtually changed the venue, and made London the actual and final place of settlement, 
through machinery worked in Dublin.” 


The following are the “* Regulations for making exchanges between 
the several banks in Ireland, at Dublin, and for settling the balances of 
such exchanges, at Dublin ; to take effect from and after the 8th day of 
December, 1845.” 


“1. The exchange shall be made daily at two o'clock, p.m. 

“2. The payments of the balances shall be made in exchequer bills, except for the 
fractional parts of £500 which may be paid in the notes of the particular bank debtor. 

“3. The exchequer bills shall be filled up in favor of the bank who may be the orig- 
inal holders, and shall bear the distinguishing mark of ‘ Dublin Exchange Bills,’ show- 
ing that they belong to the Dublin exchanges, and are not intended to be used for any 
other purpose, and shall be received at par, with the interest that may be due when the 
transfer takes place. 

“4. The amount of exchequer bills to be kept in the circle is fixed at £330,000, to 
be apportioned amongst the following banks in fixed sums, calculated in their respec- 
tive amounts of circulation : — 

NAMES OF BANKS. 


Bank of Ireland. Northern Bank. Ulster Bank. 
Provincial Bank. Belfast Bank. National Bank. 
The sums being once fixed, each bank is to maintain its quota at all times, as herein- 
after provided. 

«5, Nine tenths of the exchequer bills to be of £ 1,000, and one tenth of £ 500. 

“6. The amount of exchequer bills held by each bank shall be stated every day in 
the Clearing-room. 

“7. It is expedient that no bank shall be obliged permanently to hold more exche- 
quer bills than a surplus of one third above the fixed amount, nor shall be allowed to 
reduce the amount held more than one third below the fixed amount; but as the ex- 
chequer bills will accumulate with some of the banks, and be required by others, it 
shall be imperative on the parties so situated to sell or buy exchequer bills ; that is to 
say, the bank holding the greatest amount of exchequer bills shall be bound to sell to 
the bank in want of them, what may be required for the legitimate purposes of the ex- 
changes; but it shall not be imperative on that party to sell a greater amount than 
what will reduce their stock to the original quota, and the purchaser shall be bound to 
take bills from those parties having the greatest proportionate amount of them beyond 
their respective original quota. : 

“8. The preceding regulations will tend in a great degree to equalize the amount of 
exchequer bills ; but if exchequer bills shall nevertheless accumulate in the hands of a 
bank, so as to exceed their original quota by more than one third, that party shall have 
the power to call upon the party or parties holding the smallest amount in proportion 
to their quota to purchase the excess — that is to say, the excess above their quota — 
plus one third ; but it shall not be imperative on any party to take more than is re- 
quired to bring up their stock to two thirds of the original amount. 

“In this way the fluctuation in the amount of exchequer bills amongst the different 
banks, which is an essential part of this arrangement, need never permanently exceed 
one third more or one third less than the original quota of each bank. 

“ The terms of purchase to be governed by the next regulation. 

“9, The bank seeking to buy, or being called upon to buy, exchequer bills, from the 
bank or banks holding in excess of their quota, shall pay for the purchase by a Letter 
of Credit on their London correspondent, demandable on the fifth day after the date 
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thereof, the purchaser paying Is. 3d. per cent. on the amount of the Letter of Credit ; 
er to Ss amount in gold in Dublin, at the option of the holders of the bills. 

“10. The exchequer bills to be used for the Dublin exchanges are to be as nearly as 
possible divided into the two dates of March bills and June bills, which are to be ex- 
changed at the Paymaster-General’s Office here before due, and new ones to be pro- 
vided, so as to keep up the stock in the circle ; and no exchequer bills advertised to be 
paid are to be used in the exchanges. 

“11. Each bank is to be always liable to the income-tax on the interest of its origi- 
nal quota of exchequer bills, and no more; and the exchequer bills advertised to be 
renewed are, within a week after the Government notice appears in the Gazette, to be 
given up to the original holders, upon receiving other bills not advertised, failing which, 
a Letter of Credit on London, demandable on the fifth day from its date, subject to the 
charge as stated in No. 9, is to be given, or the amount to be paid in gold, at the op- 
tion of the holders of advertised bills. 

“12. The exchanges are to be made at the Bank of Ireland, who undertake to pay 
those banks who are creditors in the exchange the exchequer bills or bills of exchange 
received from those banks who are debtors in the exchange ; but the Bank of Ireland 
shall not be in any way responsible for the exchange transactions, or otherwise soever. 

“13. The statement of the balances after they are struck to be sent to their respec- 
tive banks from the Clearing-room, by their clerks ; and the clerks of banks creditors 
to be in waiting to receive the amount due to them at two o'clock. 

“14. Any bank a party to this agreement to have the power of withdrawing from 
it, and receiving back their exchequer bills at par, upon payment of them if needful, 
upon giving three months’ notice. 

“15. No bank a party to this arrangement shall, after the 8th of December, 1845, di- 
rectly or through any agent, demand gold from or pay gold to any other bank or 
banks parties to this arrangement, except as hereinbefore provided, unless under spe- 
cial agreement between any two of the banks they mutually arrange to pay and re- 
ceive a sum of gold. 

“Tt is assumed that each bank always has its statutory amount of gold, and if any 
bank be either in excess or deficiency in that amount, the export or import of gold 
must be borne by the bank seeking to diminish or increase its stock. 

“ Any violation of this regulation after the 8th of December, 1845, to be considered a 
virtual withdrawal of the bank who departs from this rule. 

“N.B. The foregoing arrangements are to be subject to such alterations and amend- 
ments as may be required and agreed on by the several banks parties thereto, after the 
plan shall be in operation, and its working effect ascertained.” 





THE IRISH BANKS. — ADDENDUM 


(F'rom the London Bankers’ Almanac, Diary, and Year Book, for 1851.) 


Paid-up Reserved Fized No. vA 
Name. Established. Capital. Fund. Issue. Branches. 


£ £ £ 
. Bank of Ireland, ‘ ° ° . 1783 3,000,000 ,093,300 3,738,428 24 
. Belfast Banking Company, . ‘ 1827 125,000 cece 281,611 20 
3. Hibernian Bank, Dublin, . ° 1825 250,000 68,000 No Issue 3 
. National Bank of Ireland, . ° 1835 450,000 50,105 761,757 48 
Do. do. Clonmel, ° ° 1836 eeee cece 66,428 ‘ 
. Do. do. Carrick-on-Suir, 88 eoee eoce 24,054 “ 
. Northern Banking Company, Belfast, 1825 150,000 49,479 243,440 ll 
8. Provincial Bank, ° ° . ‘ 1825 540,000 110,182 927,667 g 
. Royal Bank of Ireland, . . ‘ 1836 209,175 45,745 No issue 
. Tipperary Joint-Stock Bank, . . 1838 cove “ 
. Ulster Banking Company, . ‘é 1836 200,000 eee 311,079 


General Circulation. Dec. 4, 1347. Dec. 2, 1848. Dec. 1, 1849. Nov. 2, 1850. 


£ Bs £ £ 
. Bank of England, . . 20,161,404 18,702,000 18,156,000 19,787,000 
. Private Banks, P é 3,691,000 3,703,000 3,703,000 3,784,000 
3. Joint-Stock Banks, . ‘ 2,576,000 2,727,000 2,703,000 2.894.000 
4. Irish Banks, . ° . 2,147,000 2,117,000 4,674,000 4,994,000 
. Scotch Banks, . * A 3,732,000 3,570,000 3,500,000 3,318,000 
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Section VIII.— THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DUTIES 
OF BANKING COMPANIES.* 





‘T implore the blessing of Divine Providence on our united efforts to encourage the industry and in- 
crease the comforts of my people, and to inculcate those Religious and Moral Principles which are the 
surest foundation of our security and happiness.’? — SPEECH FROM THE THRONE, Aug. 9, 1845. 

“ Property has its Duties as well as its Rights.’”?— Tue tate Mr. Drummonp. 


Tus is the age of public companies. The principle of association is 
one of the most powerful agents of modern times. Whatever object we 
wish to accomplish, whether political or commercial, literary or religious, 
the first step is to form a society. Those joint-stock associations that 
involve the outlay of capital with a view to profit, are called public com- 
panies ; and these form the subject of our present inquiries. 

Public companies now occupy a distinguished place in our social econo- 
my. We receive our education in schools and colleges founded by public 
companies. We commence active life by opening an account with a 
banking company. We insure our lives and our property with an insur- 
ance company. We avail ourselves of docks, and harbours, and. bridges, 
and canals, constructed by public companies. One company paves our 
streets, another supplies us with water, and a third enlightens us with gas. 
At home, numerous luxuries are brought within our reach by different 
companies. And if we wish to travel, there are railway companies, 
and steamboat companies, and navigation companies, ready to whirl us 
to every part of the earth. And when, after all this turmoil, we arrive 
at our journey’s end, cemetery companies wait to receive our remains, 
and take charge of our bones. 

The question that now claims our attention is, whether these powerful 
companies ought to be regarded as moral agents? that is, whether they 
are capable of virtuous and vicious actions, and, like individuals, are re- 
sponsible to a Superior Power, who will reward or punish them according 
to their works. 

In examining this question, we shall propose the following inquiries : — 

First. Ought public companies, like individuals, to be regarded as 
moral agents, and therefore bound to perform moral and religious duties ? 

Secend. What are those moral and religious duties which, as moral 
agents, public companies are bound to perform ? 


* This section was printed separately in the beginning of the year 1846, under the 
title of “The Moral and Religious Duties of Public Companies.” It was designed 
only “for private distribution among such of the writer’s friends as were in a position 
to influence the conduct of public companies.” The favorable opinion of it expressed 
by some of those friends, has induced me to publish it as a portion of the present 


work. 
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Third. What are those rewards or punishments which may be ex- 
pected to follow the performance or non-performance of those duties ? 

First. We inquire, ought public companies, like individuals, to be 
regarded as moral agents, and therefore bound to perform moral and re- 
ligious duties ? 

We assume, at the commencement of our inquiries, that mankind, as 
individuals. are moral agents, having had laws laid down for their gov- 
ernment by a Superior Being, to whom they are responsible for their ac- 
tions. They who deny this proposition (if such there be) are not the 
persons for whose perusal these pages are designed ; and therefore we 
will not ask them to accompany us any farther in our inquiries. 

Assuming that mankind are responsible, as individuals, we propose to 
inquire whether public bodies, as such, are subject to the same responsi- 
bility. And here we would suggest the following considerations : — 

1. Public companies are recognized as moral agents by the laws of 
the country in which they are established. 

Public companies have, by law, the same rights as individuals; their 
property is protected by the same laws as that of individuals. Theft or 
fraud towards them is attended with the same punishment. They can 
sue and be sued in the same courts of justice. ‘The military and naval 
forces protect them from external violence. They have the same com- 
mercial privileges, and can buy and sell and get gain. The improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences benefit them as well as individuals; and 
whatever new laws are passed by the Legislature confer upon them the 
same benefits as upon individual citizens. Having the same rights, they 
have necessarily the same duties as individuals. Equality of privilege 
implies equality of moral obligation. Property has its duties as well as 
its rights ; and if the property which to-day is in the hands of an indi- 
vidual is transferred to-morrow into the possession of a thousand indi- 
viduals, would it not carry with it the same amount of moral obligation ? 
Would not the possession of the property demand from the company the 
same duties towards their servants, their fellow-citizens, their country, 
and their God, which it previously demanded from the individual ? and 
would they not be equally bound to the exercise of justice, kindness, be- 
nevolence, and patriotism ? The success of public companies is often at 
the expense of individuals. Ought they not, then, to be called upon to 
perform the social duties of the classes they have annihilated ? On these 
principles the legislatures of all countries have imposed on public com- 
panies the same duties as on individuals; and in case of violations of 
its laws, have rendered them subject to the same penalties. They have 
thus been recognized as moral agents. 

2. Public companies are capable of sustaining many social relations 
which are the foundation of moral duties. 

The social relations of public companies are various. They may be 
buyers or sellers, debtors or creditors ; they may employ others, or be 
employed themselves ; they may be receivers or bestowers of favor; they 
may be friends or enemies, neighbours or strangers ; they may be wes lthy 
or indigent, in prosperity or adversity ; they may be influential or other- 
wise ; they may be plaintiffs or defe sndants in a court of law, or be the 
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accusing or the accused party in a criminal court. Every relationship 
implies a corresponding duty ; and we contend that public companies, in 
any of these relative positions, are bound to perform the same duties 
which the same relations would impose upon individuals. 

If it were necessary to quote Scripture, to show that relation implies cor- 
responding duties, we might multiply quotations, — a few will suffice : — 


“ Have we not all one father? Hath not one God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother?” Mal. ii. 10. 

“ A son honoreth his father, and a servant his master: if, then, I be a father, where 
is mine honor? And if I be a master, where is my fear?” Mal. i. 6. 

“Tt is not for kings to drink wine, nor princes strong drink.” Prov. xxxi. 4. 

“It was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could have borne it: but it was 
thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and my acquaintance.” Ps. lv. 12, 13. 

“ Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” Exod. xxii. 21. 

“AmTIaJew? Thine own nution have delivered thee unto me.” John xviii. 35. 

“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; forsoI am. If I, then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” John 
xiii. 13, 14. 

“There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most.” Luke vii. 41, 42. 

“ Shouldst not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had 
pity on thee?” Matt. xviii. 33. 

“Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour to him that fell among 
thieves? And he said, He that showed mercy on him.” Luke x. 36. 

“ Love as brethren.” 1 Pet. iii. 8. 

“ Sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary 
to the law?” Acts xxiii. 3. 

“ What hast thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

“If any man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in an idol’s temple, shall not 
the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols; and through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish?” 1 Cor. 
viii. 10, 11. 

“ Art thou a Master of Israel, and knowest not these things?” John iii. 10. 

“ Thou that teachest another, teachest not thou thyself?” Rom. ii. 21. 

“If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the 
Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” Gal. ii. 14. 

All these quotations refer to certain relations, and intimate certain 
duties. ‘They serve to prove the general principle, that every relation 
implies a corresponding duty ; and hence we infer, that so far as public 
companies are capable of sustaining the same relations, they are bound 
to the performance of the same duties. 

3. Public companies sustain those relations to the Deity which imply 
an obligation to the performance of moral and religious duties. 

We have considered public companies in their relation to the com- 
munity in which they are established ; in relations they may sustain to in- 
dividual members of that or any other community ; we shall now consider 
them in their relation to the Deity. This forms the chief ground of 
moral and religious duty. Their relation to the Deity is a relation of 
dependence. It will not be denied that for every talent necessary to 
conduct their operations, and for all the success which may attend their 
exertions, public bodies are as dependent as individuals upon the kindness 
of Providence. Every good and every perfect gift cometh down from 
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the Father of Light. (James i. 17.) Their relation to the Deity is also 
a relation of obligation. They have received favors; as recipients of 
favors it is their duty to be grateful, and this duty is the more obligatory 
in proportion to the greatness and condescension of their Benefactor. 
Their relation to the Deity is also a relation of responsibility. They 
possess wealth, influence, power. Providence never bestows these talents, 
without holding the parties on whom they are bestowed responsible for 
their proper use. Those who duly improve the talents with which Provi- 
dence has intrusted them, will have those talents increased, and be re- 
warded by the Divine approbation. ‘Those who neglect to use these tal- 
ents, are held responsible for their neglect, and will be punished for their 
inactivity. (Luke xix. 13-26.) We have no reason to suppose that 
public companies are excluded from the general rules of the Divine ad- 
ministration. As far, then, as they are endowed with the same talents 
as individuals, so far must they be considered as subject to the same 
responsibilities. From these considerations we infer, that public com- 
panies, like individuals, are moral agents. 

4. Public companies are analogous to other collective bodies who are 
acknowledged to be moral agents. 

It will not be denied that a nation may declare an unjust war, may 
carry it on in a cruel manner, may treat a conquered nation with oppres- 
sion, or may conduct a treaty of peace with duplicity and fraud. Nor 
will it be denied, that a nation may become immoral by the extinction of 
moral feeling in its rulers, and throughout the population. 

If, then, nations are capable of performing virtuous or vicious actions, 
then are they moral agents ; to be rewarded or punished according to 
their actions. The doctrine of national responsibility is thus stated by 
Moses : — 


“If ye will walk in my statutes, and keep my commandments, and do them; then I 
will give you rain in due season, and the land shall yield her increase, and the trees of 
the field shall yield their fruits, and your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and 
the vintage shall reach unto the sowing time: and ye shall eat your bread to the full, 
and dwell in your land safely. And I will give peace in the land, and ye shall lie 
down, and none shall make you afraid; and I will rid evil beasts out of the land, 
neither shall the sword go through your land. And ye shall chase your enemies, and 
they shall fall before you by the sword. And I will set my tabernacle among you, and 
will be your God, and ye shall be my people.” Lev. xxvi. 3-12. 

“ But if ye will not hearken unto me, and will not do all these commandments, I 
also will do this unto you; I will appoint over you terror, consumption, and the burn- 
ing ague, that shall consume the eyes, and cause sorrow of heart: and ye shall sow 
your seed in vain, for your enemies shall eat it; and I will set my face against you, 
and ye shall be slain before your enemies; they that hate you shall reign over you; 
and ye shall flee when none pursueth you. And if ye will not yet for all this hearken 
unto me, then I will punish you seven times more for your sins.” Lev. xxvi. 14-18; 
Deut. xxviii. 1-15; Neh. ix.; Jer. v. 23-28: vii. 5-7; xviii. 7-10; xxii. 2-9; 
Ezek. xxii.; Matt. xxiii. 34-38. 


The Jewish history presents the most remarkable instance on record of 

a nation being rewarded for their righteousness and punished for their dis- 

obedience. The nations they conquered were subjected to the same dis- 

cipline, and it is expressly stated that those nations were punished for 

their sins. And those who have studied the philosophy of history will 
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have observed, that nations have risen and fallen in political greatness as 
they have risen and fallen in their observance of the principles of mo- 
rality and religion. 

On this subject we might quote the language of historians, of moralists, 
of philosophers, and of theologians ; but we prefer citing the language of 
a monarch, especially as that “monarch is our own. Surrounded by her 
nobles, her senators, her councillors, her judges, her generals, and her 
admirals, — Queen Victoria has declared from the throne, “ Reticious 
AND MORAL PRINCIPLES ARE THE SUREST FOUNDATION OF OUR SECURITY 
AND HAPPINESS.” 

As, then, large bodies of men, like nations, are rewarded or punished 
in their collective capacity, for their virtuous or vicious actions, it would 
seem to follow, that smaller bodies of men, like public companies, may 
be subjected to the same moral discipline. 

A public company, like a nation, is composed of a number of individ- 
uals who have a government for the regulation of their affairs, and whose 
acts are considered as the acts of the whole body. It is true that a pub- 
lic company is composed of a smaller number of persons than a nation, 
but that cannot affect the moral character of its actions. It is also true, 
that while a nation must always act through its government, a public 
company may, and often does, at the general meeting of its shareholders, 
act independently of its government; but neither can this alter its moral 
agency; for whether the form of government be aristocratical or democrat- 
ical, the duties of a nation, or of a public company, remain the same.* 

In opposition to this doctrine, it may be contended that, to render public 
bodies of men responsible in their collective capacity, would be destruc- 
tive of personal or individual responsibility. But this is not the case. A 
nation may be punished for its national crimes, and yet the individual 
who may have caused these crimes may sustain an individual punishment. 
Thus Jeroboam, Ahab, and other kings of Israel, were individually pun- 
ished, while, at the same time, the nation was also punished in its collec- 
tive capacity. So a public company may be punished or rewarded for its 
actions, while, at the same time, any individual who caused these actions 
may also be personally rewarded or punished. It may, too, be objected, 
that if a public company is to be punished as such for its acts, then all the 
partners would share in the punishment, though many of them may have 
been quite innocent of the crime. ‘To this we answer, that the same ob- 
jection would apply to the doctrine of national responsibility.t It is not 


* In this discussion we consider pubiic companies as corporations, and inquire what 
duties they, as corporations, owe to other parties. The several duties of directors, 
officers, and shareholders, do not lie within the range of our inquiries. 

t The logical reader need not be reminded, that in arguments fiom analogy it is a 
sufficient answer to an objection to show that the objection applies with equal force to 
the doctrine from which the analogy is drawn. Thus, in the text, the moral responsi- 
bility of nations is assumed as admitted by all parties, and therefore requiring no fur- 
ther proof. From the resemblance or analogy between the two cases, we infer the 
moral responsibility of public companies. It is therefore a sufficient answer to any 
objection against the latter doctrine, to show that it will equally apply to the former. 
Indeed, the more numerous the objections, if they will apply equally in both cases, the 
more the argument is strengthened ; as they are ‘confirmatory of the soundness of the 


analogy. 
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possible in the case of a large body of men for every individual to take 
part in its actions. ‘The act of the authorized government, or of the 
majority of the members, must be regarded as the act of the whole com- 
munity, and every individual must share in the prosperity or adversity re- 
sulting from such acts. 

It may further be observed, that it is not inconsistent with the principles 
of the Divine government for persons to suffer for the wickedness, or to 
be rewarded for the righteousness, of those with whom they are socially 
connected : — 

“T the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and showing 


mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my commandments.” Exod. 
xx. 5, 6. 


In our own day, we witness numerous instances of children possessing 
wealth, mental cultivation, and influence in society through the virtues of 
their parents. And also, not a few cases of children being reduced to 
poverty and degradation through the vices of their parents. Children 
suffer through the conduct of their parents, and parents through the con- 
duct of their children; masters by their servants, and servants by their 
masters. In fact, it is not possible for any individual, however obscure, to 
be either virtuous or vicious without in some way promoting the happiness 
or misery of some person besides himself. It is, therefore, no valid ob- 
jection to the doctrine of the moral responsibility of public companies 
that it renders all the partners answerable for the conduct of the majority. 


In fact, human governments act upon this principle. If any company 
were to incur penalties to the state, those penalties would be enforced 
against the whole property of the company, though many individual part- 
ners might be quite unconscious of the offence by which those penalties 
were incurred. 

We might further confirm our doctrine by tracing the analogy between 
public companies and families. 


“ Pour out Thy fury upon the families that call not on Thy name.” Jer. x. 25. 

“In that day I will perform against Eli all things I have spoken concerning his 
house ; for I have told him that I will judge his house for ever, for the iniquity which 
he knoweth ; because his sons made themselves vile and he restrained them not. And 
therefore I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli’s house shall not 
be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever.” 1 Sam. iii. 12-14. 

“And the ark of the Lord continued in the house of Obed-edom the Gittite three 
months: and the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his household; and it was told 
King David, saying, The Lord hath blessed the house of Obed-edom and all that per- 
taineth unto him, because of the ark of God.” 2 Sam. vi. 11, 12. 

“ And Jeremiah said unto the house of the Rechabites, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel; Because ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab your fa- 
ther, and kept all his precepts, and done according to all that he hath commanded 
you: therefore thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel; Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me for ever.” Jer. xxxv. 18, 19. 


We might adduce other declarations respecting the families of David, 
Jeroboam, Ahab, and others. It may be objected, that in these cases the 
families were rewarded or punished for the acts of the head of the fami- 
ly, and not for their own. It appears, however, that the families con- 
curred in the actions of their head. When this was not the case, the 
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exception is mentioned (1 Kings xiv. 13), and in others it is expressly 
stated that the reward or punishment of the family would in some degree 
depend upon their own conduct (Ps. Ixxxix. 30-33). 

The doctrine of collective responsibility in the present world might be 
still further confirmed by references to the punishments inflicted on partic- 
ular cities. We will refer only to Nineveh and Jerusalem. In the former 
case an act of general humiliation obtained a remission, or at least a 
postponement, of the punishment due to their wickedness; and in the 
latter, their sin in rejecting the Gospel was visited with a signal punish- 
ment. 


“ The word of the Lord came unto Jonah, saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, that great 
city, and cry against it; for their wickedness is come up before me And he cried 
and said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown. So the people of Nine- 
veh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of 
them even to the least of them. For word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he 
arose from his throne, and he laid his robe from him, and covered him with sackcloth, 
and sat in ashes. And he caused it to be proclaimed and published through Nineveh 
by the decree of the king and his nobles, saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste any thing: let them not feed, nor drink water: but let man and beast be 
covered with sackcloth, and cry mightly unto God: yea, let them turn every one from 
his evil way, and from the violence that is in their hands. Who can tell if God will 
turn and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish not? And God 
saw their works, that they turned from their evil way; and God repented of the evil 
that he had said that he would do unto them; and he did it not.” Jonah i. 2; iii. 4-10. 

“ And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee 
that thine enemies shall cut a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” Luke xix. 41-44; Matt. xxiii. 37, 38. 


Before quitting this branch of our inquiry, we may notice one practical 
application of the doctrine of collective responsibility. It is, that every 
individual member of a public body, whether a nation, a family, or a com- 
pany, should induce that body to walk in the path of uprightness. For 
should they not do so, he will have to bear a portion of the collective 
punishment, though he may not personally have taken any active part in 
the crime (Matt. xxiv. 19). 

Seconpiy. — Having shown that public companies are moral agents, 
and consequently bound to the performances of certain duties, we shall 
now inquire what are those duties which, as moral agents, public compa- 
nies are bound to perform. 

We shall not attempt to enumerate all these duties, but merely make a 
selection of the most important, and these we shall classify as, I. The 
duties of patriotism; II. ‘The duties of social relationship; III. The du- 
ties of religion; IV. The duties of benevolence. 


I. The duties of patriotism. 

By the duties of patriotism we mean those duties which a public com- 
pany owes to the state. Patriotism is the love of one’s country, or, more 
properly, the love of one’s nation. Public spirit is a willingness to sacri- 
fice a portion of one’s time, aan comfort, to promote the happiness 
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of one’s fellow-citizens. These are duties obligatory on every citizen 
(Ps. exxxvii.; Neh. i. 4; ii. 3; Rom. ix. 3), and consequently binding on 
every collective body of citizens. We repudiate the doctrine that a pub- 
lic company has only to attend to the interest of its proprietors, regardless 
of the effect its measures may have on the public weal. This would be 
a violation of duty on the part of an individual, and still more so on the 
part of a public company. For they have received from the Legislature 
special privileges to enable them to carry on their operations. These 
privileges have been granted with a view to the promotion of the public 
interest. If, then, these privileges are employed to the injury of the 
public, then is there not merely a violation of the duty of citizenship, 
but a further violation of duty by the misapplication of privileges con- 
ferred by the Legislature. 


“ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required; and to whom 
men have committed much, of him they will ask the more.” Luke xii. 48. 


In proportion as the Legislature has conferred privileges, in such pro- 
portion it may be expected that they who have received these privileges 
will be active in promoting the public interest. The possession of privi- 
leges implies an increased obligation to perform certain duties. 

The first of these duties is to obey the laws. A public company should 
abstain from smuggling and all other illicit proceedings, should make cor- 
rect returns to government, and pay its fair proportion of the property- 
tax and of all other duties. 

“Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s. Render to all their dues; 
tribute, to whom tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honor, 
to whom honor.” Kom. xiii. 7. 


Another duty is to enforce the laws upon others. Individuals some- 
times abstain from prosecuting frauds upon themselves, from a misap- 
plied feeling of compassion, an unwillingness to incur odium, or the fear 
of expense ; but none of these feelings are sufficient to justify a public 
company in abstaining from this duty. Such a course is injurious to the 
public, by holding out inducements to the commission of similar crimes. 


“ Because sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” Eccles. viii. 11. 


It is also the duty of public companies to support the cause of order 
and of due submission to constituted authorities, the rights of property, 
the supremacy of the law, the impartial administration of public justice, 
and to honor the constitutional government of the country, by whatever 
party it may be administered. 

“ Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, 


to be ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, buat gentle, 
showing all meekness unto all men.” ‘Tit. iii. 1, 3. 


Another duty is to conduct the affairs of the company on such a liberal, 
yet prudent scale of expense, as shall afford encouragement to the indus- 
try, trade, and fine arts of the country. Solomon says, — 


“ Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thyself in the field, and afterwards 
build thy house.” Prov. xxiv. 27. 
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Which means, if we understand it rightly, “ Get your money before you 
spend it; but having got it, live in a scale of expense corresponding to 
your means; afterwards build thy house.” Individuals may be justified 
in living much within their means, in order to provide for old age, or for 
the proper settlement of their children ; but public companies cannot have 
such motives for conducting their establishments with an unsuitable econ- 
omy. But, above all, it is the duty of a public company to maintain, in 
all its transactions, a high-toned morality. 


“ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” Prov. xiv. 34. 


A departure from moral rectitude is altogether inexcusable in a public 
company. As all their actions are presumed to be the result of previous 
deliberations, they cannot plead in excuse, as individuals do, the power of 
passion, the impulse of the moment, or the force of habit. In proportion 
to the weakness or the absence of temptation, in such proportion would 
their conduct be the more criminal (Prov. vi. 30); while their wealth and 
influence would render their example more extensively injurious to the 
public morality. If parties of high station in society depart from the 
strict rule of duty, those of inferior station will deviate still more widely. 


“Tf a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked.” Prov. xxix. 12. 


If. The duties of social relationship. 

The social duties of public companies are the same as those of individ- 
uals who maintain the same relations. These duties are clearly stated in 
the Holy Scriptures. The Bible is a code of laws,— not a book of ad- 
judged cases. It lays down the principles of human actions, but leaves 
the application of these principles to the dictates of reason and of con- 
science. We might read through the Bible, and not find a chapter headed 
“The Duties of Public Companies. ” In this case we endeavour to ascer- 
tain, in the first place, what are the duties of individuals. Then we take 
the principles of these duties and apply them to the acts of public com- 
panies. ‘The principles of moral duty undergo no change ; but the cir- 
cumstances of human society are perpetually changing, and hence the 
correct application of these principles is sometimes a matter of difficulty. 
We shall here, in the first place, state in the language of Scripture the 
principles of some of our social relationships, and then make a practical 
application of them. There are, doubtless, other principles we have not 
mentioned, and those we have mentioned may be applied, and are applied, 
in ee to many other cases besides those specified. 

These are the things that ye shall do: “ Speak YE EVERY MAN THE 
TRUTH to his neighbour, execute the judgment of peace and TRutH in 
your gates, and let none of you imagine evil in your hearts against his 
neighbour, and love no false oath ; for all these are things that I hate, 
saith the Lord.” Zech. viii. 16, 17. 

Insert no erroneous statements in your prespectus ; make no incorrect 
calculations in order to deceive a parliamentary committee ; circulate no 
unfounded rumors for the purpose of affecting the market value of your 
shares ; and let your annual reports contain nothing but the truth, 
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“ Thou shalt not raise a false report; put not thy hand with the wicked, to be an 
unrighteous witness.” Exod. xxiii. 1. 

“ The getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them 
that seek death.” Prov. xxi. 6. 


2. YE SHALL NOT STEAL, neither DEAL FALSELY, neither lie one to an- 
other.” Lev. xix. 11. 

Be honest and upright in all your dealings, let your charges be fair and 
just, and be sincere and straightforward in all your pecuniary transac- 
tions. 

“ Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights; a great and asmall. Thou shalt 
not have in thine house divers measures, a great and a small. But thou shalt have a 
perfect and just weight, a perfect and just measure shalt thou have; that thy days 
may be lengthened in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Deut. xxv. 
13-15. 

“ What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many days, that he may see good ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil and 
do good ; seek peace, and pursue it.” Ps. xxxiv. 12-14; 1 Pet. iii. 10, 11. 

All promises or engagements must be faithfully kept, even when the 
performance is injurious to the interests of the company. 

“ That which is gone out of thy lips, thou shalt keep and perform.” Deut. xxiii. 23. 

“ He sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not.” Ps. xv. 4. 


The Israelites were punished with three years of famine, because one 
of their kings attempted to violate a treaty into which they had been 
drawn by false representations. Josh. iv. 25; 2 Sam. xxi. 1. 

3. “If iniquity be in thy hand, put it far away, and let not wickedness dwell in thy tab- 
ernacles.” Job. xi. 14. 


If any of the servants of a public company are found wanting in integ- 
rity, they should immediately be dismissed, and on no account be rein- 
stated. And if any of their professional agents act dishonestly, even to 
benefit the company, they should not be employed again. 


“He that walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. He that worketh deceit 
shall not dwell within my house; he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” 
Ps. ci. 6, 7. 


Banking companies should not take the accounts of disreputable par- 
ties ; and a fraudulent bankrupt should not be allowed to re-open his ac- 
count, even should he plead that, although he had cheated all his other 
creditors, he had not cheated his banker. 


“Shouldst thou help the ungodly, and love them that hate the Lord, therefore is 
wrath upon thee from before the Lord.” 2 Chron. xix. 2. 

“ Depart from me, ye evil doers, for I will keep the commandments of my God.” 
Ps. exix. 115. 

In making advances, banking companies should consider the moral 
character of the party with whom they deal, as an element of their secu- 
rity; and should more readily afford accommodation to parties having 
such a character than to those who are without it. ‘* The wicked borrow- 
eth and payeth not again.” Ps. xxxvii. 21. 

Public companies should do nothing that would be considered dishonor- 
able and disreputable in an individual member of the company. The 
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moral character of an action cannot be changed by the number of persons 
who may commit it. 


“ Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished.” Prov. xi. 21. 
“ Fire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery.” Job xv. 34. 
“ Abstain from every appearance of evil.” 1 Thess. v. 22. 


Public companies should not listen to plans and schemes proposed for 
their adoption by parties known to be deficient in moral principle; nor 
should they hire agents to do what they would not do themselves. 


“ Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv. 33.— Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. He that backbiteth not 
with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour. In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; but who honoreth them that 
fear the Lord.” Ps. xv. 1-4. 








4, “SPEAK NOT EVIL ONE OF ANOTHER.” James iv. 11. 


Public companies should not speak unjustly or unkind of each other. 
* Love as brethren.” 1 Pet. iii. 8. But this does not prohibit their speak- 
ing the trotH of each other on proper occasions, even when the truth 
may be unpleasant or injurious to the party about whom it is spoken. It 
may sometimes become the duty of a respectable and honorable compa- 
ny to expose the fraudulent and deceitful practices of other companies : 
we are not forbidden to bear witness — but only false witness — against 
our neighbour. “ By mercy and truth iniquity is purged.” Prov. xvi. 6. 

5. ‘Fear thou the Lord and the King, and meddle not with them that 
are given to change.” Prov. xxiv. 21. 


A public company should not meddle with politics: nor let the influ- 
ence of the company be employed to produce any political change. It 
should not too frequently change the principles and maxims of its own gov- 
ernment. Fixed rules and regulations are to a public company what 
habits are to an individual: they insure a uniformity of conduct, and are 
equally essential to success. A steady adherence to fixed principles is 
the surest road to prosperity. A restless discontent with moderate profits, 
and an attempt to get suddenly rich, by reckless speculation, has been the 
ruin of many companies as well as individuals. Prov. xxviii. 20 —22. 
Nor should they change too often the terms on which they transact busi- 
ness with the public, as that occasions much inconvenience. Nor change 
too frequently the rate of their dividend, as that may lead to gambling in 
their shares. Better pay always the same rate of dividend, and let the 
surplus profit of one year be placed to a reserved fund to supply the defi- 
ciences of future years. 


“ A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” James i. 8. 

“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” Gen. xlix. 4. 

“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing. Be not wise in thine own eyes. Fear the Lord, and depart from evil.” Prov. 
iii. 5-7. 
6. “ Thou shalt Not AVENGE, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people, but thou shalt /ove thy neighbour as thyself.” Lev. xix. 18. 
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In cases of dispute or litigation, do not let your judgment be blinded by 
self-interest ; but judge impartially, and do unto others as, in a similar 
case, you would wish to be done unto yourself. Use no means of hostil- 
ity, or annoyance, or rivalry towards other companies which you would 
condemn as unjust or unfair were they used against yourself. Recom- 
mend to others no schemes, or speculations, or investments, in which you 
would not be willing to take any share yourself. Give no false testimonials 
of character, so as to induce others to employ parties whom you would 
not employ yourself. If you have received favors from other companies, 
or from individuals, do not let your thankfulness evaporate in mere votes 
of thanks, or acclamations of applause, but render to others the same tok- 
ens of gratitude which, under the same circumstances, you would expect 
to receive yourself. “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. vii. 12. 

7. “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and if he be 
thirsty give him water to drink ; for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head, and the Lord will reward thee.”” Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 


If there be a run on a banking company, the rival banking companies 
should render assistance, and not suffer a solvent bank to stop payment for 
want of temporary support. All hostile companies should render assist- 
ance to each other on the occurrence of calamities, to which all are liable. 


“Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad when he 
stumbleth, lest the Lord see it, and it displease him, and he turn away his wrath from 
him.” Prov. xxiv. 17,18 It is quite right to contend against our enemies, and to 
rejoice when we are successful “I will extol thee, O Lord, for thou hast lifted me 
up, and hast not made my foes to rejoice over me.” Ps. xxx. 1. 


But it is not right to rejoice when the wrath of Providence permits 
them to fall into calamity, or to stumble into acts of vice or folly. A 
railway company should not rejoice when accidents occur on a rival line ; 
nor a banking company when a rival bank has made a large amount of 
bad debts ; nor an insurance society when extensive fires or numerous 
deaths have absorbed the funds of a rival society ; nor a mining associa- 
tion when accidents have damaged the mines belonging toa rival asso- 
ciation. 

“ He that is glad at calamities shall not be unpunished.” Prov. xvii. 5. 

If your enemies treat you in a different manner, you should not imitate their exam- 
ple, but forgive them. “ Recompense no man evil for evil.””. Rom. xii. 17. 

“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, be put 


away from you, with all malice ; ‘and be ye kind one to another, tender- hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” Eph. iv. 31, 32. 


8. “If any man will swe thee at the law, and take away thy coat, Jet 
him have thy cloak also.” Matt. v. 40. 


(1.) If he have an equal claim to the coat and the cloak, and the law 
decides that he is justly entitled to the coat, give him the cloak also, 
though he do not claim it. Do what is just, though the law may not 
require it, and never have recourse to a legal quibble in order to baffle a 
just demand. 
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“ The thoughts of the righteous are right, but the counsels of the wicked are de- 
ceit.” Prov. xii. 5. 

(2.) Do not go to law without mature deliberation. 

“Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thou know not what to do in the end thereof, 
when thy neighbour hath put thee to shame.” Prov. xxv. 8. 

(3.) Nor yet about matters of trifling importance which are no practi- 
cal injury. 

“ Strive not with a man without cause, if he have done thee no harm.” Prov. iii. 30. 

(4.) Nor yet from vindictive motives. 

“Say not thou, I will recompense evil, but wait on the Lord, and he shall save 
thee.” Prov. xx. 22. 

(5.) Never go to law about matters in which you have no direct in- 
terest. 

“He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is like one that 
taketh a dog by the ears.” Prov. xxvi. 17. 

(6.) Do not go to law with a man merely because he is poor, and 
therefore unable to contend against your large capital; nor trespass on 
any man’s rights because he cannot afford the expense of obtaining legal 
redress. 

“ Rob not the poor because he is poor, neither oppress the afflicted in the gate, for 
the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.” Prov. 
Xxii. 22, 23. 

(7.) It will be wise and honorable to bring the suit to a close as soon 
as you can. 

“Tt is an honor for a man to cease from strife, but every fool will be meddling.” 
Prov. xx. 3 

8.) If you reject a just and honorable compromise, you may lose the 
dee and you will then not only have to pay the expense of the suit, 
but you will ‘have put yourself in a disreputable position. 

“ Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him, lest at 
any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the offi- 
cer, and thou be cast into prison. Thou s! re by no means come out thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing.” Matt. vi. 25, 26. 

(9.) Do not indulge a fondness for litigation. 

“Tie loveth transgression that loveth strife, and he that exalteth his gate seeketh 
destruction.” Prov. xvii. 19. 

(10.) If you have to sue any party criminally, enforce the law with 
kindness and forbearance. 

“Execute true judgment, and show mercy and compassion, every one to his broth- 
er.” Zech. vii. 9. 

It is quite possible to execute judgment and show mercy at the same 
time. 

(11.) If called upon to arbitrate between contending parties, act justly 
and impartially. 

“ Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the person of the mighty ? 
but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbour.” Lev. xix. 15. “Thou shalt not 
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wrest judgment: thou shalt not respect persons: neither take a gift; for a gift doth 
blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the words of the righteous.”” Deut. xvi. 19. 


(12.) Public companies should employ none but honorable men to 
plead any cause in which they may be engaged. Advocates who are 
noted for legal quibbling, attacking private character, or browbeating wit- 
nesses, should not be engaged ; and, more especially, the standing coun- 
sel of a public company should be a man of high moral and religious 
principle. 

“ What hast thou to do to declare my statutes? Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and 
thy tongue frameth deceit. Ps. 1. 16-19.— They speak vanity every one with his 
neighbour : with flattering lips and with a double heart do they speak. The Lord shall 
cut off all flattering lips, and the tongue that speaketh proud things: who have said, 
With our tongue will we prevail; our lips are our own: who is Lord over us? Ps. 
xii. 2-4.— There is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword: but the tongue of 
the wise is health. The lip of truth shall be established for ever: but a lying tongue 
is but fora moment. Deceit is in the heart of them that imagine evil: but to the 
counsellors of peace is joy.” Prov. xii. 18-20. 


9. “ Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another ; love as 
brethren ; be pitiful, be courteous.” 1 Pet. iii. 8. 


Be of one mind. — Public companies should entertain a good feeling 
towards each other, and endeavour to promote each other’s interest. On 
proper occasions, they ought to unite their influence for the protection of 
their mutual rights. 


Be courteous. — All the servants of the company who come into com- 
munication with the public should be instructed to behave with the utmost 
courtesy ; and if they do so, they are entitled to courtesy in return. No 
shareholder should address a servant of the company as if he were his 
own individual servant; nor should he, in his transactions with the com- 
pany, expect any undue attention or preference on account of his being a 
shareholder. When a company has occasion, in its annual report or pub- 
lic documents, to refer to the proceedings of other companies, it should 
always be done in the language of courtesy. 

Be pitiful ( full of pity). — In some cases, life policies become forfeit- 
ed through the inability of the parties to pay the premiums, and sometimes 
by the party meeting his death in a way that deprives his relations of all 
claim on the company. In cases like these, insurance companies should 
take all the circumstances into consideration, and be pitiful. When an 
honest tradesman fails, and his creditors agree to take a composition, the 
banking company should not refuse to accept the terms proposed, but 
should be pitiful. When the servant of a company has inadvertently 
committed an error, not involving any moral delinquency, let him not be 
too hastily dismissed, and thus placed for life in a lower condition, but de 
pitiful. “When servants of the company, from sickness or old age, have 
become less effective than formerly, let arrangements be made for. ‘render- 
ing their duties proportionate to their diminished strength. Recollect they 
were once young and healthy, and you had then the benefit of their ser- 
vices, — do not treat them harshly now. Be pitiful. 


10. “* Use hospitality one to another, without grudging.” 1 Pet. iv. 9. 
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It is proper that public companies, on particular occasions, such, for ex- 
ample, as the opening of a new line by a railway company, should enter- 
tain their friends and others connected with the company. Also, that the 
companies should use hospitality ‘one towards another.” Social inter- 
course tends to promote friendly feelings; and a friendly feeling between 
the principal officers and members of different companies tends to pro- 
mote a friendly feeling between the companies themselves. It is also a 
good practice to give an annual dinner to all the servants of the company. 
The words “ without grudging” may suggest that when the company can 
afford it, these entertainments should be given in a rather handsome style, 
without a too strict regard to economy. On these festive occasions, the 
humbler servants and others connected with the company should not be 
forgotten. 

“ When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind. And 


thou shalt be blessed: for they cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just.” Luke xiv. 13, 14. 


11. “ Thou shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” Exod. xxiii. 9. 

The principle of this suggestion is, that we ought to have compassion 
for all those who are in the same difficulties in which we formerly were 
ourselves. ‘Those whom Providence has raised to a higher station than 
they or their fathers occupied, should entertain kindly feelings towards 
those who belong to the class from whence they have sprung. ‘The same 
rule applies to public companies. Those which have overcome the diffi- 
culties of their formation, and become prosperous, should not employ any 
vexatious or oppressive means of preventing the growth of similar compa- 
nies. Knowing the anxieties they experienced from the difficulties they 
had to encounter, they should not inflict similar anxieties upon others. 
Moses often enforces the duty of kindness towards servants and strangers, 
by reminding the Israelites that they had been strangers and bondsmen in 
the land of Egypt. In questions of morals, it is generally a safe guide 
to a correct judgment, to put ourselves in the position of others, and to 
inquire what then would be our own feelings, and what kind of conduct 
we should wish, under such circumstances, to be adopted towards our- 
selves. In the decision of such cases, it usually appears that the cultiva- 
tion of the moral feelings has improved the intellectual faculties. A 
sound heart is less likely to go astray than a clever head. 

“ The entrance of thy words giveth light: it giveth understanding unto the simple.” 
Ps. exix. 130. 


12. “ Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” Col. iv. 1. 

Be just in your appointments, and select those who are the most wor- 
thy and the best qualified for the duties they will have to discharge. Be 
just in the amount of your remuneration ; recollect that many of the ser- 
vants of public companies have greater trusts and heavier responsibilities 
than the servants of individuals; and in this case, it is just and equal 
that they be rewarded accordingly. Be just in your promotions, and 
let not merit be supplanted by patronage or favoritism. Be just in the 
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quantity of labor you exact. Appoint a sufficient number of servants to 
do the work easily. Do not compel them to keep late hours; nor refuse 
reasonable holidays, for the purposes of health and recreation. Be just 
in your pensions, and let your aged and worn-out servanis be treated 
with respect and liberality. Be just in your reproofs. “ Forbearing 
threatening.” Eph. vi. 9. Let not your censures nor your punishments 
be more than proportionate to the offence ; and be as ready at all times to 
acknowledge the merits of your servants as to notice their defects. 

All complaints, and all applications for increased remuneration or privi- 
leges, from the servants of public companies, should receive mature con- 
sideration ; and all refusals should be given with kindness and courtesy. 
Job, when reduced to distress, consoled himself with the reflection, that 
in his former prosperity, when he was the greatest of all the men of the 
East, (Job xxxi. 13,) he had not despised the cause of his man-servant or 
his maid-servant when they contended with him. Moses enacted, ‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn” (Deut. xxv. 4) ; 
and St. Paul has twice quoted this enactment (1 Cor. ix.9; 1 Tim. v. 18 ); 
to inculcate the lesson that we ought not to stint the remuneration, nor 
even the enjoyments, of those by whose labor we profit. There is some- 
thing touching in the following text: —‘ A certain centurion’s servant, 
who was dear unto him, was sick, and ready to die.” Luke vii. 2. And 
the Psalmist has given us a lovely exhibition of the Divine character in 
the words, “ He hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servants.” Psalm 
xxxv. 27. 

13. “ Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, and to 
please them well in all things, not answering again, not purloining, but 
showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things.” ‘Titus ii. 9, 10. 

Public companies have a right to expect that their servants should not 
only be obedient during the official hours of business, but that at all times 
their conduct should be such as will be reputable to the company, at- 
tempting to “ please them well in all things,” “ not answering again,” 
not objecting to obey any lawful commands, “ not purloining, but show- 
ing all good fidelity,” not misapplying the property with which they are 
intrusted, not suffering the company to be defrauded or damaged by other 
parties. ‘ That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things,” the servants of a public company are exposed to observation and 
criticism, and its honorable reputation in the world will be affected by the 
estimate that may be formed of their moral and religious character. 

Christian principle is of more importance than brilliant talents, and is 
more highly respected, even by the ungodly. ‘The personal character of 
its servants is sometimes of greater value to a company than their per- 
sonal services, and can less easily be replaced. ‘They adorn the doctrine 
of Christianity when, from Christian motives, they practise those virtues 
which are suitable to their several stations. It gives us a pleasing idea of 
social life among the Hebrews, when we find that not only did the chil- 
dren address the Supreme Being as the God of their fathers, but the ser- 
vants addressed Him as the God of their masters. ‘ O Lord God of my 
master Abraham,” said Eliezer of Damascus, “| pray ‘Thee send me good 
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speed this day, and show kindness unto my master Abraham.” Gen. 
xxiv. 12. It is one of the duties of the servants of public companies to 
pray for the prosperity of the company whom they serve. 

14. “ Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” James i. 27. 

Establish a fund for the relief of the widows and children of the ser- 
vants of the company. Such a fund is established by the East India 
Company and by the Bank of England, and why not by ali large compa- 
nies? Mining and railway companies should relieve the widows and chil- 
dren of those who meet with accidents in their respective works. The 
word visit implies that this relief should be generous and kind; and the 
words 1n their affliction may suggest that it ought to be prompt and im- 
mediate, not postponed till after their affliction. 

15. “ As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith.” Gal. v. 10. 

Let all your arrangements be adapted to promote the public good, and 
more especially to benefit the moral and religious portion of the com- 
munity. 

“ He that diligently seeketh good, procureth favor; but he that seeketh mischief, it 
shall come unto him.” Prov. xi. 27. 


Among the minor immoralities of the present age we are disposed to 
place the practice of smoking cigars, to the extent to which it is now car- 
ried. We refer to smoking in the streets, on board of steamboats, and in 


places of public resort, where the smoker can obtain his enjoyment only 
by annoying others, and thus violating the injunction, “ Thou sbalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” The public are much indebted to the railway 
companies for prohibiting this practice in their carriages and establish- 
ments, and it is desirable that the steamboat companies should adopt simi- 
lar regulations. 


III. Having considered the duties of patriotism, and the duties of social 
relationship, we now come to the duties of religion. 

By the duties of religion we mean the duties we owe directly to God. 
Those which are most applicable to public companies are, to acknowl- 
edge the hand of God, to promote his worship, and to reverence his 
Sabbaths. 

To acknowledge the power and goodness of God, and our dependence 
on Him for all the blessings we possess, is not less the duty of a public 
company than it is of an individual. Moses cautions the Israelites against 
forgetfulness of God in the time of their prosperity : — 


“ Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, in not keeping his commandments, 
and his judgments, and his statutes, which I command thee this day: lest when thou 
hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly houses and dwelt therein ; and when thy 
herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that 
thou hast is multiplied ; then thine heart be lifted up, and thou sayest in thine heart, 
My power and the might of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou shalt 
remember the Lord thy God: for it is he who gave thee power to get wealth.” Deut. 


viii. 11 -18, 
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A neglect to acknowledge the hand of God is denounced as a heinous 
offence. The chief national crime charged against ancient Tyre by the 
prophet Ezekiel was, — 

“ By thy great wisdom and thy traffic thou hast increased thy riches, and thy heart 


is lifted up because of thy riches.” Ezek. xxviii. 5. 
“If ye will not kear, and if ye will not lay it to heart, to give glory unto my name, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, I will even send a curse upon you, and I will curse your bles- 


sings.” Mal. ii. 2. 


They who honor inferior agents, but forget the Cause of all their pros- 
perity, are compared to the heathen fishermen who “ sacrifice unto their 
net, and burn incense unto their drag, because by them their portion is 
fat, and their meat plenteous.” Hab. i. 16. 

in ancient Rome the merchants and bankers had a public procession 
every year to the temple of Mercury,— who, by a strange association, 
was regarded as the god of merchants and of bankers, of thieves and 
of eloquence, — to offer sacrifices for the blessings they had received ; 
and, as the satirists said, to ask forgiveness for all the frauds and tricks 
they had practised in their trade during the past year. 

In the Middle Ages, the public companies then formed took mottoes, 
many of which were expressive of religious feelings. Thus, if we cast 
our eyes on our Royal Exchange, we shall see that the City motto is 
* Domine dirige Nos”; and that of the Mercers’ Company is * Honor 
Deo.” This would not be consistent with the manners of the present 
age, though we believe our public companies are as much disposed to im- 
plore Divine direction, and to render to God the honor of their success, as 


were any of the associations of former days. The way to obtain this di- 
rection, and to have occasion for rendering this honor, is to acknowledge 
the superintendence and kindness of God. 


“Tn all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” Prov. iii. 6. 
“ Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 


Ps. |. 15. 


We are not friendly to the introduction of religious matters, either by 
individuals or public ‘bodies, into secular intercourse. We have no wish 
that our business meetings should commence with prayer, and conclude 
with the doxology. But surely there must be some way in which a public 
company may, consistently with our national character and the manners 
of the age, express its reliance on Divine Providence, and its gratitude 
for the favors that Providence has conferred. Is there no way in which a 
public company may virtually utter the sentiments so beautifully ex- 
pressed by David: — 

“ David blessed the Lord before all the congregation: and said, Blessed be thou, 
Lord God of Israel, our Father, for ever and ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for all that’ is in the 
héaven and the earth is thine: thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all. Both riches and honor come of thee, and thou reignest over all; and 
in thine hand is power and might; and in thine hand it is to make great, and to give 
strength unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious 
name. But who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so wil- 
lingly after this sort; for all things come of thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.” 1 Chron. xxix. 10-14. \ 
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Another religious duty is, to support the public worship of God. Hu- 
man legislation can enforce a small portion only of the moral and relig- 
ious duties of mankind, and can never interfere until vice has grown 
into crime. Some writers on moral philosophy have divided the social 
rights of man into perfect and imperfect. The perfect rights can be 
enforced by human laws. The enactments referring to these rights 
are generally expressed in a negative form: “Thou shalt not kill”; 
“ Thou shalt not steal.” The imperfect rights cannot be enforced per- 
fectly by human laws. These enactments are generally positive : 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother”; ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” The fourth commandment has one of each kind : 
“Thou shalt do no manner of work” ; “* Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Religion extends her sway, not only over all the ac- 
tions of man, but over the motives and springs of action (Exod. xx. 17; 
Matt. xv. 19). Religious and moral principles implanted in the mind of 
the community are the only security for the performance of religious 
and moral duties, and the only means of acquiring the happiness which 
the performance of these duties tends to produce. 


Position or St. Louis. — The Hon. Edward Bates, in his oration on the inau- 
guration of the Pacific Railroad, referred to the superior natural and commercial ad- 
vantages of St. Louis in the following truthful and eloquent strains : — 

“Here we are, in the centre of the great valley, the natural centre of the largest 
body of rich, habitable land on the face of the earth. A land large enough to main- 
tain in comfort two hundred millions of people, every one of whom could bring the 
produce of his labor to this centre, by natural navigation. Just below the confluence 
of three mighty rivers, — Missouri, Mississippi, and Illinois ; and just above the influx 
of the beautiful Ohio, whose fertile banks are already teeming with industry, enterprise, 
and wealth. Look at a map of the valley ; its broad surface is divided into quarters by 
the figure of a cross, —a little irregular, to be sure, but still a cross. The Mississippi is 
the shaft, and the Ohio and Missouri are the limbs. And the shaft and the limbs are 
bristling with tributaries, each one of which is large enough to be considered in Europe 
2 mighty river, fit to be improved and cherished as the artery of a nation’s commerce. 

“ Look at the map, and note the distances and the commanding points. The drift- 
wood that floats past our city plunges in the turbid waters of the Mississippi for twelve 
hundred miles before it is washed by the bright waves of the ocean. The water line 
of commerce from Pittsburg to St. Louis is twelve hundred miles. Your steamers 
go up the Missouri, without a snag being pulled out or a sand-bar removed, beyond 
our Western border, two thousand five hundred miles. Ascending the Mississippi, 
they push their bows into the very foam of St. Anthony’s Falls ; and above those falls, 
I know not how many hundred miles of placid water invite the venturous boatman to 
the far North. Go up the Illinois,—you can find no stopping-place there, for the 
Father of Waters is wedded to the lakes. In Illinois and New York, the duty im- 
posed by the great gifts bestowed upon us is partly done ; and now, by the aid of their 
canals, you can leave the ocean in a boat, and, entering the Missisgippi or the Hudson, 
circumnavigate the nation. 

“We occupy the most important point on this great circuit. If there were not a 
cabin or a white man from the Ohio to the Missouri, if our forests were still in pris- 
tine solitude and our prairies untracked, save by the hoof of the buffalo or the moccason 
of the Indian savage, I should still believe, — considering thesextent and richness of 
the valley, the number, length, and direction of its rivers, and its capacity to produce 
in boundless plenty all that can minister to the comfort, wealth, endl games of man, — 
I should still confidently believe that the greatest city upon the continent must be 
established within that span’s length upon the map.” 
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Silver from Lake Superior. 


NEW VARIETIES OF COINS AND BULLION. 
(Continued from page 191.) 
V.—Sitver From Lake Superior. 


ScarceEzy any discovery of late date has better deserved the attention 
of men of science, than that of silver occurring in the copper mines of 
Lake Superior. Hitherto it has been produced in but small quantity ; 
possibly the finding of a rich pocket may yet command the respect of 
business-men. The silver is in the native or metallic state, and appears 
in grains or lumps, firmly attached, or as it were welded, to the copper ; 
and yet the two metals are not at all intermingled or alloyed. Deduct- 
ing a small proportion of mere earthy matter, the silver is pure, not even 
containing gold; and the copper is pure also. We are not aware that 
silver has ever been found, elsewhere, in this most curious position. 

Three deposits of this silver have already been made at the mint. 
One had been previously melted and cast into bars, and consequently its 
character was gone, though not its value. The second was a large 
wide-spreading cake, smoothed somewhat by the action of water; it was 
found by assay to contain ninety-five per cent. unalloyed silver, and five 
per cent. earthy matter. The value of it was $119. This has been re- 
tained in the collection of the mint, and forms one of its greatest curiosi- 
ties. The third deposit, brought very recently, and emanating from the 
Pittsburg Company, consisted of grains or lumps, varying in weight from 
one grain to four pennyweights (say a quarter of a cent to a quarter of a 
dollar); they had been detached from the copper, and so effectually 
that very little of that metal remained. The amount of dirt removed by 
melting was about two per cent. ; the remainder showed a fineness of 
962 thousandths. The whole weight was about 238 ounces; and the 
value, $290. 


we 


VI.— Taste oF CorRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PENNYWEIGHTS AND 
GRAINS, AND THE DecimaL Fractions oF a Troy Ounce. 


Gotp and silver bullion, and coins in quantity, are weighed at the 
United States Mint and its branches by ounces and hundredths, reject- 
ing the usual division into pennyweights and grains. It were much to be 
wished that this easy decimal system were brought into general use. 
Probably that wish will ere long be realized; but in the mean time, it is 
desirable for dealers and depositors to have ready means of knowing the 
equivalents in the two methods of weighing. The ensuing table is car- 
ried to four decimals of the ounce, instead of two, as in our former pub- 
lication. The first two places show the hundredths, which the depositor 
requires ; the two additional places go to the ten-thousandths, which are 
very convenient in the calculation of the value of a single coin, and for 
other purposes. The twentieth of a grain is thereby reached. 
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316 American and Foreign Weights. 


VII.— Comparison or AMERICAN AND ForeIGN WEIGHTS USED FOR 
Precious METALs. 


THE normal weight of this mint is the troy ounce, for considerable 
quantities ; and the troy grain, for single coins. 

This ounce is equal to 480 grains ; to 31.09815 French grammes ; to 
1.08108 Spanish ounces. 

The grain is 64.788 milligrammes. 

Our standard French kilogramme weighs 15,435 grains, or 32.15625 
ounces. 

The gramme is 15.435 grains. 

The milligramme, .0154 gr. 

The average estimate of the Spanish mark is 3,552 troy grains, or 
7.40 ounces troy. It is differently subdivided, according as it is applied 
to the weighing of gold or silver. For gold, it is divided into 50 cas- 
tellanos ; each castellano into 8 tomines ; each tomine into 12 granos. 
For silver, the mark is divided into 8 ounces ; each ounce into 8 ochavos ; 
each ochavo into 6 tomines ; each tomine into 12 granos. Consequently, 
in gold weighings there are 4,800 grains, and in 1 silver 4 ,608 grains, to 
the mark. 

The castellano is much used, however, as a normal weight for gold 
bullion. By deduction from the above, it should weigh 71.04 troy grains; 
by an invoice from New Granada, we have found it to correspond with 
70.935 ; so that 71 grains might be taken as the equivalent, accurate 
enough in practice. This is just one grain less than three pennyweights ; 
or .1479 of a troy ounce. 

This mark, being employed not only in Spain, but in all Spanish 
America, is of course a ve ry important weight to the bullion and coin 
dealer, and should be duly understood. It is ‘perhaps not more difficult 
to master than the pounds troy and avoirdupois, with their respective trains. 

The Cologne mark, normal mone y-weight of Germany, by the Ger- 
man Convention of 1838, was estimated at 233.855 grammes, answering 
to 3609.55 grains troy. It was before rated usually at 3609. 

Our silver dollar, since 1837, weighs 26.725 grammes. 

A kilogramme of standard (;,) gold is worth $ 598.25,5. 


VIII. — Buik anp Packinc oF Precious METALS. 


A souip or cubic inch of fine gold weighs 10.1509 ounces, and is 
worth $209.84. 

A cubic foot of the same, $ 362,600. 

A cubic inch of standard gold weighs 9.0989 ounces, and is worth 
$ 169.28. 

A cubic foot of the same, $ 292,5 

A cubic inch of fine silver we sighs 5 5.5225 ounces, and is worth $7.14. 

A cubic foot of the same, $ 12, 338. 
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A cubic inch of standard silver weighs 5.4173 ounces, and is worth 
$ 6.30,3. 

A cubic foot of the same, $ 10,891.* 

Gold is not measured by the pint, at least out of California ; yet it 
may be interesting to know, that a dry-measure pint of California grains 
is found to weigh from 141 to 1434 ounces ; value about $2,560. The 
average specific gravity is consequently 9.61 ; so that it occupies about 
twice as much bulk, in that form, as when melted and cast into bars. A 
pint of African dust was found to weigh 148 ounces. 

The advantage of having gold grains or dust cast into bars, as a pre- 
parative for exportation, is perhaps overrated. True, it has rather an 
insufficient outfit, if packed in paper, leather, muslin, Seidlitz-boxes, or 
porter-bottles, as it came at first from San Francisco. A good tin box, 
well soldered, will hold fast and keep dry ; and the mint charges noth- 
ing for melting. This is the most general kind of packing now used ; 
but the tin case, if large, requires to be inclosed in a wooden box, and 
after that there is need of a vigilant watch and care. A most daring 
theft was lately committed, somewhere on the route, by boring through 
box and case; and about $ 9,000 worth was abstracted. 

A keg 13} inches high, including the chine, and with a diameter of 
10 inches at the head and 114 at the bilge (outside measures), is a 
convenient size for $2,000 in silver coin, or $50,000 in gold coin. 

A keg whose measurements are 19, 11, 13, as above, is a proper size 
for $ 5,000 in silver coin. 

A rectangular box, measuring inside 10 by 8 inches by 5 in depth, is 
the size used at the mint for $ 1,000 in silver coin. This allows the coin 
to be thrown in promiscuously ; if piled, at least one third more can be 
put in. Such a box would hold $36,000 in gold coin, laid in order; or 
$ 27,000 in disorder. 

A bag 6 inches by 9 holds $5,000 in gold coin, with room to tie. 

A bag 14 by 18 is a good size for $1 ,000 in silver coin. 

One thousand pieces of our three-cent coin ($30 worth) make a 
smaller budget than many of our customers seem to anticipate. A bag 
3} inches by 5 easily contains them. 





* The above calculations are based upon the weight of water as 252.458 grains to 
the cubic inch, the thermometer being at 60° and the barometer 30 inches. (Silliman’s 
First Prine. Chem., 1848.) The specific gravity of fine gold is taken at 19.3, stand- 
ard at 17.3; fine silver 10.5, standard 10.3. As these gravities are only approximate, 
we may be excused for not carrying out the decimals very far, as is rather too often 
done in works of science. 





318 Gold or Silver in its Native Rock. 


IX.— DETERMINATION OF THE VALUE OF A SPECIMEN OF GOLD or SIL- 
VER IN ITS Native Rock, or GAncueE. 


Tuat which is as old as Archimedes may yet be new to some; that a 
specimen of gold or silver, as it comes from its natural bed, intermin- 
gled with stone, and often more prized for its beauty, or as a keepsake, 
than the metal would be in a more condensed and marketable shape, can 
be accurately enough valued without being broken up or spoiled. The 
specific gravity of the lump being determined, and that of the metai and 
the matrix being known, the problem is solved by a direct calculation. 
The formula is inserted here, as being a suitable and convenient place 
for it. 


Let a represent the specific gravity of the metal. 
b . “ of the stone. 
ss “ of the lump. 
the weight of the lump. 
“ of the gold. 
“ of the stone. 
a (c—b) 


Then, z= ¢ (a—b) Ww; 


b (a—c) 
c(a—b) © 


and y= 


Ur, to put the rule in arithmetical form : — 

1. From the specific gravity of the lump deduct the specific gravity 
othe quartz (say 2.63), or whatever the matrix may be. 

%. Multiply the remainder by the specific gravity of the metal. 

3. Multiply the weight of the lump by the last product, which will 
riake a second product which we will call P. 

4. From the specific gravity of the metal deduct the specific gravity 
or the matrix. 

5. Multiply the difference by the specific gravity of the lump. 

6. Take this product for a divisor, to divide the above product P ; the 
quotient will be the weight of metal in the lump. 

The only source of error is in the variableness of the specific gravity 
of the stony part. In the case of silver in limestone, 2.60 has been 
proved by our experiments to be a good basis for the matrix ; in respect 
to gold in quartz, much depends upon whether the latter is white, or 
tinged with iron; compact, or loose and cellular. We have found 2.63 
a good medium for all cases except that of hard white rock, where it is 
more accurate to take 2.65. The problem has been often and satisfac- 
factorily proved here by meltings ; of course, not to all the nicety that 
analysis or arithmetic can be carried. 

Where the specimen is bulky, and the stony matter predominates, a 
convenient way of getting the specific gravity is that given in Patterson’s 
Arithmetic, essentially as follows : — 

Provide a suitable water-tight vessel, say a pitcher or jar, that will 
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rather more than hold the specimen, and not over-large at the opening. 
Fill the vessel with water, toa mark. Then pour, or draw off with a 
syphon, into another smaller vessel, so much of the water as will allow 
you freely to insert the specimen. After this, fill up to the mark again, 
from the water drawn off. The remainder of drawn water is exactly 
equal in bulk to the specimen; the weight of that water, therefore, gives 
the divisor ; the weight of the specimen (dry), the dividend ; the quotient 
is its specific gravity. 

The value of this mode, when conducted with due care, has been re- 
peatedly tested here by the returns from the crucible. 


X.— TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS AT THE MINT. 


Tue oversight of the mint, and to a certain extent of the branch mints 
also, is by law committed to one principal officer, named the Director, 
who is general under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The operations of the mint are divided into five departments ; — 1. Re- 
ceipt and disbursement. 2. Assaying the precious metals, including the 
primary melting for assay. 3. Melting and refining for coinage. 4. 
Coining, through all its stages. 5. Die-engraving. The first principally 
concerns those who have pecuniary transactions with the mint; and its 
chief is styled the Treasurer. 

The four offices nearest to the front door are those assigned to the 
treasurer. 

In the office to the left, entering, applications are to be made for the 
payment of bills for materials furnished, or whatever belongs to expend- 
iture of the establishment; also for the payment of bullion deposits, and 
for memorandums thereof; also for the distribution of copper coins ; 
and, generally, for information about all those matters. Persons bring- 
ing bullion should also e nter at this office, where they will be directed to 
the counter of the next, which is the weighing-room. 

In this second office the weigher receives the bullion, weighs it in 
presence of the depositor, records the transaction, and gives a receipt 
in the following form : — 

No. 5,000. Mint or THE Unitep Stares, 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1851. 

Received from G. Bain, : . a Deposit of Gold 
Bullion, for Coinage, weighing twelve hundred and forty- one =82, Ounces, the net Value 
thereof to be ascertained, and paid to said Depositor, or Order, in Gold Coins of the United 





States, agreeably to Law. 
z. 1,241,925. J. E. N., for the Treasurer. 


The deposit is then melted under the supervision of the assayer, re- 
weighed, and assayed, without delay. By these operations, and by a 
subsequent double calculation based upon them, the exact mint value of 
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the parcel is determined, to the satisfaction of the director, who there- 
upon issues a warrant to the treasurer for payment thereof, in coin. 
Bullion or foreign coin brought to the mint in a state fit for casting 
into ingots for coining, is subject to no charge. In other cases, there is 
a deduction made from the value, according to the following tariff of 


charges : — 


I. For Refining, when the Bullion is below standard. 
1. On Gold. — Three cents per ounce of gross weight after melting, on so much of a deposit 


as will bring the whole up to standard. 
2. On Silver. — From 500 to 700 fine, 3 cents per oz. as above. 
701 to 800 “* 24 “ i - 
“ 801 to 899 “ 2 “oe o “oe 
On so much as will bring the whole up to standard. 
II. For Toughening, when metals are contained in it which render it unfit for Coinage. 
1. On Gold. — From one to three and a half cents per ounce of gross weight after melting, 
according to the condition of the metal. 
2. On Silver. — If not Coppery, one third to one cent per ounce, as above. 
If Coppery, 500 to 700 fine, 3 cents per oz. as above. 
2 701 to 800 “ Qh “ _ = 
ii 801 to 925 o 2 ih “ “ 
Ill. For Copper, used for Alloy, two cents per ounce. 
IV. For Silver, introduced into the Alloy of Gold, one hundred and twenty-nine cents per ounce. 
V. For Separating the Gold and Silver, when these metals exist together in the bullion. 
1. If not Coppery : 
Proportion of Gold 1 to 200 thous. 14 cents yer oz. gross, after melting. 
- * Gage *- = * = 
601t0o700 “ 3 * - 
701 to 800 “ “ce ii 
801 to 935 . * - 
2. If Coppery : 
Proportion of Silver 500 to 700 fine, the Gold in any proportion not less than 1} thou- 
sandths, . ° 3 cents per oz. gross, oan ating. 
Proportion of Silver 701 to ; 800 fine, 25 “ “ 
“cc ia 801 to 925 “ 2 “c Lid “ 
Neither gold nor silver is separated for the benefit of the depositor, when the net product of the 
operation, estimated upon the above charges, shall be less than five dollars. 


After a delay of three to eight days (according to the pressure of 
business), the depositor or his indorse e returns to the mint for payment ; 
receives the memorandum and warrant in the first office above men- 
tioned, and, crossing the rotunda to the pay-office, receives his money 
by tale, checked by weight. 

The fourth office is appropriated to the assistant treasurership of the 
United States. It has no connection with the mint, other than being lo- 
cated within its walls,—a location which proves to be, in various re- 


spects, of public advantage. 


“ 


XI. — MIscELLANIEs. 


1. Shipments of California Gold to London.—From various “ ac- 
counts-sales ” of California gold, shipped from San Francisco to Lon- 
don, it appears, that, while the charges at London are greater than here, 
and the bullion is paid for there at a reduction from the legai mint value, 
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yet the shipping charges, comprehending freight, commission, insurance, 
and brokerage, are so much less to the English ports than to our own, 
that the balance is thrown considerably the ‘other way. ‘The expenses 
on bullion up to the depositing at the mint amount to 5} to 6 per cent. ; 
while the same expenses to London (from California) are only 4 per 
cent. Notwithstanding this considerable inequality, the great bulk of 
- gold, so far, finds its way to this mint. 

. Wear of our Silver Coins. — Half-dollars of the old standard, pre- 
vious to 1837, of av erage wear, are found to have lost 5} tenths of one 
percent. A ‘Tecoinage of $ 38,000 produced $ 37,800, in June, 1845. 

Dimes and half-dimes of old standard (no date earlier than 1824), 
about equally mixed, are light by wear, six per cent. 

The same, of new standard, 1837-50, light one and a half per cent. 

3. Gold Pens have enough gold in them to answer their purpose, and 
to make them of some value when worn out. One — gave 9} 
grains, 465 thousandths fine; value, 19 cents. Another, 12 grains, 500 
fine ; worth 26 cents. A third, 64 grains, 481 fine ; value, 13} cents. 

4. Georgia Diamonds. — One of these, found in Hall County, Georgia, 
was shown at this mint in November, 1845. Weight, 6%, grains; about 
2} diamond carats. Specific gravity, 3.54. Sold in the rough state for 
forty dollars. 

Another, from the same region, February, 1846, weighed nine zrains. 

5. Our Copper Coinage, to the end of 1850, amounted to $ 1,296,201. 
Adding to this the first quarter of 1851, $ 30,646, we have, of that pon- 
derous currency, about 1,590 tons, of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois. ‘This 


circulation is almost entirely confined to the Northern and Middle States, 
as it is rejected by the South and West. 

6. American Spoons and Stirrups.—A lot of gold teaspoons, de- 
posited at the mint, from the West Indies, yielded about twenty dollars 
to each spoon. Mexican silver stirrups, fifty dollars in the pair. 


Tue Currency or Hamsurc. — The commerce of Hamburg is conducted entirely by silver, without 
any economy whatever in its use as capital. They do, however, save the wear of the metal by deposit- 
ing it in the vaults of a bank, and transferring it from one to another by means of written checks on 
the bank. The plan is this. The Bank of Hamburg is exclusively a bank of deposit. It receives silver 
into its vaults, crediting the accounts of the depositor with the amount he pays. The bank possesses 
no capital, and, therefore, the silver in the vaults of the bank is always exactly the amount of the de- 
posits. The depositors withdraw from or add to this amount of silver at pleasure. The commerce of the 
town is then carried on by checks or orders, given by the buyer to the seller, which orders being paid 
into the bank, the amounts are transferred from the credit of one account to that of the other. The 
bank, therefore, neither discounts bills nor makes any advances whatever upon securities. Therefore, 
as the Bank of Hamburg has no means of making a profit by the use of any part of the bullion deposited 
with it, any more than the proprietors of the London docks have of using any part of the goods de- 
posited with them, it becomes necessary that the depositors of the bank shall pay for this safety and 
convenience they derive in thus keeping their treasure. All the economy which the Hamburg people 
derive from banking, therefore, is, they save the wear to which the metal would be subjected if actually 
passed from hand to hand; but for this they pay certain charges to the bank. We do not know the 
exact amount of silver thus deposited with the Bank of Hamburg, but, taking it on an average at 
£ 4,000,000 sterling, then that amount of capital is entirely withdrawn from all productive purposes, for 


the facilitating of exchanges. 
25 





322 Coins and Specimens. 


Tue following account of the coins and specimens at the mint will be exceedingly interesting to 
many of our readers. The collection is a valuable one, and accessions are made to it every month, 
through the liberality of donors, or the care and inquiry of the gentlemen connected with the institution. 
The statements now given, having been prepared by official parties, may be relied upon as being correct 
in all their particulars. 


COLLECTION 


OF 


SPECIMEN COINS 


AT THE MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE suite of apartments in the mint appropriated to the exhibition of 
coins, ores, and national medals occupies the front of the building in the 
second story, and measures sixteen feet wide by fifty-four feet long. 
Originally there were three rooms, connecting with each other by fold- 
ing-doors ; the removal of these has made one large saloon, with re- 
cesses, very commodious and suitable for the use to which it is applie “dd. 
The eastern and western rooms are of uniform size and construction ; 
the central one has a dome and skylight, supported by four columns ; 
with a corresponding window in its floor (protected by a railing) to light 
the hall of entrance below. 

The ancient coins are displayed in eight cases, mitred in pairs, and 
placed erect against the walls in the wide doorways and the middle 
room. ‘The modern coins are variously arranged ; part (including all 
those of the United States) being in a nearly level case which surrounds 
the railing above mentioned ; and part being in upright cases, disposed 
along the walls of the middle and west rooms. The ores, minerals, and 
metallic alloys are placed in the west room; in the eastern are shown 
the national and other medals, and the fine beams used for the adjust- 
ment of weights. ‘The middle room also contains portraits of the direc- 
tors of the mint, beginning with Rittenhouse, the first director. All the 
cases are fronted with glass, and, besides allowing an inspection of every 
specimen, present an ‘agreeable coup d’@il on entering the room, espe- 
cially by the middle door. 

Visitors are admitted at prescribed hours, if attended by an officer or 
conductor of the institution. 

The collection was commenced in June, 1838. Long before that date, 
however, Mr. Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coiner, led as well by his 
own taste as by the expectation that a conservatory would some day be 
established, took pains to preserve master-coins of the different annual 
issues of mint, and to retain some of the finest foreign specimens, as 
they appeared in deposit for recoinage. As soon as a special annual 
appropriation was instituted for this object by Congress (which was as 
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soon as it was asked), the collection took a permanent form, and from 
the nucleus above mentioned, has gone on in a continual course of aug- 
mentation ever since. It is now nearly as large as we expect or wish to 
have it, excepting, however, that specimens of new coinage, domestic or 
foreign, must be added as they appear. 

For effecting this purpose we have had singular facilities. A great 
majority of the coins — almost all of those not over three hundred years 
old — have been culled from deposits, and consequently have cost us no 
more than their bullion value. They are, moreover, the choicest of their 
kind ; and perhaps there are few cabinets where so large a proportion 
of the pieces are in so fine preservation, as well the ancient as the 
modern. We have also the advantage of the correspondence and aid 
of gentlemen abroad, some of them officially related to our government, 
and all of them experienced in this business, and disposed to respond to 
our wishes. ‘To specify this assistance (as it deserves), we have re- 
ceived from J. G. Scuwarz, Esq., United States Consul at Vienna, the 
greater part of our ancient coins, being a private collection, the result of 
twenty years’ assiduity ; from Joun P. Brown, Esq., Dragoman to the 
United States embassy at Constantinople, we have a very considerable 
proportion of the same, especially Greek and Byzantine, with a series 
of Ottoman coins (thus far at the usual market prices) ; from the late 
Dr. Grant, connected with the American Christian mission to the Nes- 
torians, through his son, a small number of ancient and rare Persian 
coins ; from the honorable East Inpia Company, a selection from the 
very scarce and curious antiques of Middle Asia, chiefly Greek-Bactrian, 
of which they have lately come in possession, and in which branch they 
have almost the monopoly ; from C. Stokes, Esq., of London (besides 
his influence in procuring the parcel last mentioned), a number of 
scarce coins of England and the American colonies (these in a way of 
honorary exchange); from Dr. HurrnaGie, of Calcutta, an extended 
series of Asiatic coins; a parcel of scarce Hindu coins was purchased 
of Mr. Morris, a missionary ; and from several individuals, mostly of 
this country, we have promiscuous specimens by donation. The dispo- 
sition to place curiosities of this kind in a situation where they will be 
the most accessible, and, it is hoped, the most stationary, is thankfully 
commended. 

At the present time, the aggregate of specimens is about 650 in gold, 
2,100 in silver, 1,200 in billon, brass, copper, &c. ; in all 3,950. Of 
these, the ancient Greek and Roman number 82 in gold, 508 in silver, 
and 480 in other metals ; in all, 1,065. Compared with the numismatic 
cabinets of Europe, our collection is indeed but a dwarf in size, and 
may stand second, in that respect, to some in this country. But it was 
not our purpose to amass an immense store of coins, the very multitude 
of which might deter from its examination. We are rather willing to 
be the first to set an example of moderation in a pursuit which has its 
temptations to extravagance and excess. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


L. A Practical Treatise on the Law of Bankers’ Checks, Letters of Credit, and Drafts. Compris- 
ing the Statutes and Cases relative thereto, with Observations. By George John Shaw. London: 
Groombridge & Sons. 1850. This is a duodecimo volume of 220 pages, containing a summary of the 
English Law upon the above topics, divided into chapters, viz.: —{. Of the Form and Requisites of 
Checks. II. The Law of Checks, —the Drawer. III. The Holder, Rights and Liabilities of. IV. The 
Banker. V. Crossed Checks. VI. Checks as Instruments of Evidence. VII. On Civil Frauds with 
Checks drawn without Effects. VIII. On Criminal Frauds. IX. Penalties. X. Checks as a Tender, 
and Donatio mortis causa. XI. The Law of Letters of Credit and Bankers’ Drafts. This volume will 
be useful to bankers and money-dealers, and we hope it will be republished, omitting the remarks upoa 
the English statutes and such topics as have a merely local bearing. ‘The writer says, “It is consid- 
ered that the diffusion of banking, and the consequent large number of persons who now require to be 
practically acquainted with the law of checks, render it desirable to have a small and accessible volume 
devoted to the subject.”’ 


Il. Logic for the Million: a Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. By a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. London: Longmans & Co. 1551. 12mo. pp. 408. This volume is reputed to have 
been written by the author of *‘ A Practical Treatise on Banking.’? The work is divided into five parts, 
viz. :—1. Introduction to Reasoning. 2. The Principles of Reasoning. 3. Reasoning from Examples, 
Analogy, Comparison, Contrast, &c. 4. The Forms of Reasoning. 5. The Applications of Reasoning to 
the Ordinary Affairs of Life; to History; to Political Economy ; to Statistics ; to Moral Philosophy ; to 
the Formation of Habits of Reasoning. 

The volume is provided with a copious index, which is one of the most essential parts of a well-digest- 
ed work. Our young bankers will find in it some few appropriate topics for their own examinativn as 
professional men. 


Ill. The London Quarterly Review, No. 177, July, 1851. American edition. This reprint is from 
the press of Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., New York. The subjects treated are as follows :— 1. The Sci- 
ence of Gardening. 2. Scotland before the Reformation. 3. Travels in North America, by Johnston, 
Lord Morpeth, Lieut.-Col. Cunynghame, and others. 4. The Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from 
1440 to 1630. 5. Correspondence of Walpole and Mason. 6. Origen’s Philosophoumena, &c. {PIT E- 
NOLS SIAOLOMOLTMENA: H KATA IIAZQN AIPEXEQN EAEIXOX, E Codice Parisino nunc 
primum edidit Emmanuel Miller. 7. Badham’s Euripides. EY PI1IQOY IIT ENEIA H EN TAY POIz, 
EAENH. Textum emendavit et notulas subjecit Carolus Badham A. M. 8. Rubric versus Usage. 


IV. The Westminster Review, No. 109, July, 1851. 1. Enfranchisement of Women. 2. Mesmer- 
ism, Somnolism, and Psycheism. 3. Extinction of Slavery. 4. The Industrial Exhibition. 5. The 
Royal Academy of Arts. 6. The Creed of Christendom. 7. Educational Projects. 8. Organic Reforms. 
9. Foreign Literature. 10. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. The American editions of the foreign 
— are well executed, and are issued at such low prices, that they should find a place in every good 

ibrary. 

The Westminster is to us the least acceptable of the series ; being (as its first article intimates) a jour- 
nal in sympathy with the wild reforms and ultra-democratic tendencies of the New York Tribune, — 
its “ Rights of Women,”’ “ Anti-Rentism,” &c. These isms (miscalled Rerorms) are the wild theories 
of fanatics who would reduce all men and women to one common level, make all property common, and, 
under the popular and plausible title of Reform, sap the foundations of all good society. 


V. The Edinburgh Review, No. 191, July, 1851. Reprinted by Leonard Scott & Co. Contents: — 
1. The Greek Text of the New Testament. 2. W. F. Johnston’s Notes on North America. 3. Poems, 
Essays, and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleridge. 4. Fatal Accidents, — how far preventible. 5. Tales 
and Traditions of Hungary. 6. Letters to John Bull, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 7. The Romans 
in Britain. 8. Grote’s History of Greece. 9. Dixon’s Historical Biography of William Penn, 
10. Modern Chemistry, — its progress and extent. 


VL. The North British Review, No. 30, August, 1851. Contents: —1. The Social Science, — its His- 
tory and Prospects. 2. The Literature of Apologetics. 3. The Net Results of 1848 in Germany and 
Italy. 4. Typical Forms,— Goethe, Professor Owen, Mr. Fairbairn. 5. Recent Works of Fiction. 
6. Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy and Village Sermons. 7. Character in Architecture, — The Stones of 
Venice. 8. The Five Wounds of the Holy Church. 9. The World’s Fair; by Charles Babbage. 


Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., New York, republish, in a handsome style and at a cheap rate, The 
London Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh Review, The North British Review, and The Westmin- 
ster Review. Terms, Eight Dollars for the four Reviews. 


VII. Vital Statistics. Report to the Louisiana State Medical Society, onthe Meteorology, Vital Sta- 
tistics, and Hygiéne of the State of Louisiana. By E. H. Barton, A.M.,M.D. With an Appendix 
showing the Hiportence of Life Insurance Companies in Louisiana, and Tables of Mortality for 
the Use of such Compames. By H. G. Heartt, Actuary of the Mutual Benefit Life and Fire Insurance 
Company of Louisiana. 

The statistical tables here contained in reference to the free and slave population and mortality of the 
South, will be useful to political economists, and evince a growing disposition to encourage associations 
for the circulation of correct information upon the important topics above enumerated. 


VIII. The Assurance Magazine, No. 111, April, 1851. London: Richard Taylor. This is the only 
ag that we have seen devoted to the subject of Insurance. It embraces copious articles upon 

ife, Fire, and Marine Insurance; with notices of new laws and new companies in the United States, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria. and Russia. The present No. contains fourteen pages by Peter Gray, 
F. R. A. S., “On the True Measure of the Probabilities of Survivorship between Two Lives” ; also 
** On the Determination and Division of Surplus and its Return to Contributors.”’ 
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IX. The Hudson’s Bay Territories and Vancouver's Island ; with an Exposition of the Chartered 
Rights, Conduct, and Policy of the Hudson’s Bay Corporation. By R. M. Martin, Esq., Author of 
the ‘ History of the British Colonies.”” London. 8vo. pp. 176. This volume is accompanied with a 
map of the British Possessions in North America, exhibiting the recent discoveries, geographical and 
nautical. 

X. Sanitary Reform. Report of the Sanitary Commission of Massachusetts, April, 1850. 8vo. 
pp. 544. This volume contains a Report of a genaral plan for the promotion of public and personal 
health, devised, prepared, and recommended by the commissioners appointed under a resolve of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, relating to a sanitary survey of the State. The Board of Commissioners 
appointed under this law consisted of Messrs. Lemuel Shattuck of Boston, Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr. 
of Waltham, and Jehiel Abbott of Westfield. The volume is full of the most valuable statistical details, 
accompanied by judicious remarks on the present condition of the towns and cities of the Common- 
wealth, and by sound suggestions for their sanitary improvement. To our life-insurance companies and 
to medical gentlemen, as well as legislators, this Report is a most acceptable work. It is divided into 
five heads, viz.:—I. Sanitary Movement Abroad. II. Sanitary Movement at Home. III. Plan fora 
Sanitary Survey of the State. IV. Reasons for urging the Plan recommended. V. Miscellaneous Laws, 
&c., relating to Sanitary Organization, &c. 

XI. The Inventor's Manual of Legal Principles, and Guide to the Patent Office. By George Ticknor 
Curtis, Counsellor at Law. This work is an abridgment of the author’s larger treatise on the patent 
law. It forms an exceedingly useful compendium for the use of all who are interested, or who propose 
to become interested, in a patent right. This volume will enable them to ascertain readily the modes 
and forms of transacting business at the Patent Office, and the acts of Congress, by which the whole 
subject is regulated. 12mo. pp. 328. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

XII. Commercial Review of the South and West. By J.D. B. Debow. New Orleans, September, 
1851. This is one of the best numbers of this much improved periodical. The original papers are well 
written and generally interesting to the Southern and Western sections of the Union. In the depart- 
ments of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and internal improvement, the information afforded is 
copious and well-digested. A memoir and vignette of R. C. Brinkley, Esq., of Memphis (Tenn.), form 


art of this issue. 
This Review is devoted to the commercial and agricultural interests of the South and West; and fur- 
nishes a vast deal of information upon these subjects. Issued monthly, by J. D. B. Debow. Five Dollars 


per annum. 


XIII. Swallow Barn; or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion. By John P. Kennedy. Revised Edition. 
With twenty illustrations by Strother. 12mo. pp. 506. New York: G.P. Putnam  Thisis a reprint of 
one of the best American novels of the last twenty-five years. Mr. Kennedy isa finished writer, and 
perfectly familiar with ‘country life in Virginia, as it existed in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury.” His pictures of life in the Old Dominion are graphically drawn, true to nature, and are equal to 
some of the best scenes in ‘“‘ The Sketch-Book ” or ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.’’ The engraved illustrations 
are also perfect, in their way, and make the work much more acceptable to the general reader. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Branch Bank, State of Indiana, .... . Sept., 1851. 


To tHe Epitor of THE Bankers’ MaGAzine. 
Sir, —I have been a reader of your valuable Magazine for two years past ; it is now quoted in matters 


of law on banking. : 
Our late legislature, in their wisdom, passed a law taxing the stock of the State, and also that of the 


United States, —the latter of which I believe is not taxable by any State. I believe there have been two 
decisions by the Supreme Court of the United States on this question, —one where the city of Charles- 
ton taxed loans of the government; the other, McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland. i ; 
Should you at your leisure insert some brief extract or opinion upon the subject, in your Magazine, it 
would be read with much interest by many here. Yours, &c. 6-64 ee 


Remarks. — Our correspondent will find the case of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland cited, with 
remarks, in our third volume, pp. 211, 212, and 213, October, 1848. It will there be seen that the conclu- 
sion was, that “ all subjects over which the power of the State extends are subjects of taxation ; but those 
over which it does not extend are, upon the soundest principles, exempt from taxation.” 

The sovereignty of a State extends to all things which exist by its own authority, or are introduced 
by its permission, but not to those which are employed by Congress to carry into effect powers conferred 
on that body by the people of the United States. ‘‘ The attempt to use the power of taxation on the 
means employed by the government of the United States, in pursuance of the Constitution, is in itself 
an abuse, because it is the usurpation of power which the people of a single State cannot give.” 

See McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 317; Osborne vs. Bank of the United States, 
9 Wheaton, 738. Weston vs. City Commissioners of Charleston, 2 Peters, 449; Bulow vs. City Coun- 
cil, 1 Nott and McCord, 527, Commonwealth vs. Morrison, 2 A. K. Marshall’s Kentucky Reports, 75. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue American Institute. — The annual exhibition of the American Institute 
will be held in New York, commencing oy the Ist of October, and extending to the 
16th. On the Ist the fair at Castle Garden will be opened; on the 6th there will be a 
special exhibition of dahlias and roses at Castle Garden; on the 7th and 8th, a 
ploughing and spading match at White Plains; on the 15th, 16th, and 17th, the an- 
nual Cattle Show at Madison Cottage, corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. The Anniversary Address will be delivered on the evening of the 16th of 
October, by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston. 


Tue Stanpinc Armies or Evrope. — The regular standing army of Great Brit- 
ain at present consists, with the ordnance force, but without the East India C ompany’s 
troops and the native West India regiments, of 135,000 men. Of these 30.500 are in 
the employment and in the pay of the East India Company, and may therefore be 
thrown out of our estimate; 23,500 more are serving in our American, African, and 
Australian colonies ; and 8,000 in outlying military stations in Europe. Including our 
colonies, therefore, we have an effective force of 104,500; excluding them, we have 
available for home service and the defence of Great Britain only 73,000 men. The 
following table (for 1849) will enable us to compare our forces with those of other 
great states 
Regular One soldier 
army. to every 
France, . ° ° ° ° - 35,500,000 408,000 87 
Russia, nl Fs 54,000,000 674,000 80 
Austria, . . ° ° ° ° ° 35,800,000 405,000 88 
Prussia, e . ° 16,000,000 121,000 133 
Germanic Cuntedeeation, exclusive of Austria, 

Prussia, and Bavaria, . ° ° ° 10,700,000 190,000 56 
Sardinia, . ° . ° ‘ . . 4,600,000 146,000 32 
Spain,. . ‘ ‘ . 12,400,000 119,000 105 
Great Britain with her C stenien, ° . 32,000,000 104,000 308 
Great Britain without her Colonies, . ° 28,500,000 73,000 390 


London Economist. 


Countries. Population. 


Bankers’ Cuecks. — A trial which was concluded on Friday in the Court of Ex- 
chequer will satisfactorily settle all doubts for the future regarding the degree of secu- 
rity obtained by writing a banker’s name across a check. The amount involved was 
£2,596; Messrs. Coutts and Co. having paid a draft for that sum, although it was 
especially crossed “ Bank of England,” “with the additional words, “For the account 
of the Accountant-General,” to Messrs. Goslings, the bankers of the person in whose 
favor it was nominally drawn, and who, when he obtained the money at his account, 
made away with it instead of appropriating it to the purposes for which the check was put 
into his hands. The defence of Messrs. Coutts was, that it is not the general custom, 
if a check is crossed to one banker, to refuse to pay it to another, and upon this the 
representatives of various London banking firms were examined. Some of them 
stated, that they pursue the strict rule of regarding any such crossing as a special 
direction always to be attended to, and the majority admitted that at least it should in- 
variably lead to particular inquiry. In one or two instances, however, it was contend- 
ed that the object of crossing was merely to secure that it should be paid to no one but 
a banker, and that there was “ no custom to prevent a holder of a check striking out 
one banker’s name, and putting another in the cross.” The jury took the view war- 
ranted by the preponderance of the testimony, and the one that is also in harmony 
with common sense; namely, that when a check is crossed “Bank of England,” it 
does not mean “Goslings,” and that if a person intended merely to indicate that it 
was to go through some bank, no matter which, he would content himself by writing 
* and Co.,” instead of capriciously nominating a particular house. A verdict 
was accordingly rendered for the plaintiffs, and it will, therefore, for the future, be 
understood, that, if bankers disregard a special crossing for the sake of obliging an 
individual, or for any other cause, they will have to assume the responsibility. — Lon- 
don Economist, July 5, 1851. 
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Tue Arpany City Bank. — It has been made public for some time that Watts 
Sherman, Esq., was about to relinquish his connection with the City Bank, of which 
he has been at the head since its organization, and to establish a banking- -house in 
New York city. Mr. Sherman’s resignation takes effect to- morrow, and his with- 
drawal from the bank has called out from the directors an expression of regret, an ac- 
knowledgment for past services, and hopes of success in his new career, in which our 
citizens generally share. 

Mr. Martin, who succeeds to the cashiership of the bank, relinquishes a prominent 
practice, and extended professional business at the bar, and brings to his new post an 
intimate acquaintance with the men and the business of Albany, and unquestioned 
ability and probity. 

Aupany City Bank, Albany, July, 1851. 

At a meeting of the Directors of this bank, held on the 8th instant, a communica- 
tion was received from Mr. Sherman, tendering his resignation of the office of cashier 
of this institution, to take effect on the Ist day of August next; whereupon it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Sherman, as cashier of this bank, be accept- 
ed, and that his letter of resignation be entered in full on the book of minutes. 

That this Board feel great regret at parting with the services of Mr. Sherman as 
chief financial officer of this bank. The signal ability with which he has conducted its 
affairs; the high probity and integrity which has characterized every personal and 
official action ; “the amenity and dignity of his manners, are the main causes to which 
this institution owes its present highly prosperous and elevated position. 

That this Board feel and cheerfully acknowledge the strong obligations they are 
under to Mr. Sherman for his faithful and zealous devotion to the interests of this 
bank since its first organization, and that they cherish a fervent hope that the induce- 
ments which constrain him to leave us may be satisfactory in their realization, and 
prove the separation, though to us a loss, to “be to him a gain. 

That a committee of two be appointed and associated with the President, to procure 
some suitable testimonial to be presented to Mr. Sherman in the name of this bank, 
and that the President, in presenting the same, be requested to communicate to Mr. 
Sherman the sentiments of this Board as expressed i in the foregoing resolutions. 

Further, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That Henry H. Martin, Esq., be, and is hereby, appointed Cashier of this 
Bank, to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Sherman’s resignation. — Albany Atlas, 


July 31. 


Canapa Dectmat Currency.— The Inspector-General of Canada has submitted 
to the Canadian Parliament, at Toronto, a series of resolutions for the adoption of the 
decimal currency, as now in use in the United States. He says: — 

“ It is desirable to adopt a currency fot this Province, which might hereafter be ad- 
vantageously made common to British America, as being simple and convenient in it- 
self, and weil adapted to facilitate our commercial intercourse with other parts of this 
continent; and that it is therefore expedient to adopt the decimal currency, on which 
the unit of account shall be a dollar, or five shillings currency, to be divided decimally 


into smaller denominations.” 


A DreaM OF THE Past. — Two brokers, A and B, were travelling together, and, 
during the journey, traded in stocks; in which operation A shaved B enormously. 
One morning, after B had become conscious of his singeing, he told A he had had 
a remarks able vision during the night. “Indeed,” says A, “what was it?” “ Why,” 
replied B, “I dreamed that I was dead, and was cast into the dominions of the Evil 
One. The Black Spirit considered my case, and assigned me a position in a very 
warm corner of his dominions. Others of our acquaintance and profession I saw 
present, and heard doomed to various degrees of suffering; the docket was nearly 
cleared, when an unusual bustle was manifested by the attending fiends, and upon 
looking up I saw one of them lead you in, and heard him announce your name to the 
cloven-footed chief, and relate a brief sketch of your character. The judge seemed 
puzzled what to do with you; — he ordered the fiend in whose charge you were to re- 
peat a portion of your history, when, after looking with an unsatisfied gaze into some 
of the deepest pits around him, Satan suddenly rose, and with an air of great defer- 


ence said, ‘ Mr. A, You MAY TAKE MY cHaAIR!’” — Boston Post. 
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Bank Taxes 1n Pennsyivanta.— Statement showing the amount of banking 
capital employed in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the amount of tax on 
dividends and on corporation stocks derivable therefrom, for the several years therein 
designated, together with the ratio of said tax. 

Years. Capital Dividends, "tion Stocke,” Ratio. 
1841, $ 25,294,456.08 $96,921.61 $ 23,647.15 43 
| a 19,127,677.50 44,950.50 21,184.45 3h 
1843, 16,563,555.25 25,529.76 12,902.18 24 
1844, ; ; 15,577 459.50 ,705.5% 31,111.59 5 
1845, . .  16,154,600.62 675.8 57,416.62 9 
1846, 20,994 ,724.76 75,354.82 63,458.88 64 
1847, 21 585,760.39 128,307.13 69,139.28 9 
1848, 21 462,870.01 118,048.55 66,809.11 8} 
1849, . - 18,478,382,39 164,838.70 93,040.24 14 
1850, . 18,675,454.14 153,877.14 70,008.86 12 


$941,239.64 $508,718.46 


Vircixa Goip.— We saw yesterday, at the exchange office of Messrs. H. Pairo & 
Co., twenty-six bars of Virginia gold, the product of ninety days’ labor in the Buck- 
ingham gold mine of Wm. Moseley & Co. The whole value of this consignment is 
about six thousand dollars, and we were gratified to learn that it is no uncommon 
thing for Messrs. Moseley & Co. to send their similar consignments to the Philadelphia 
mint through Messrs. Pairo & Co. 

The mines have been in operation about three years, and notwithstanding the large 
drafts upon the ore up to this period, there is still a prospect of gathering the precious 
metal for years to come. — Richmond Republican, September 1. 


Maryvanp. — Section 22 of the new constitution of Maryland, which was adopted 
by the people of that State in June, 1851, relates to the contracting of debts by the 


State, and provides as follows : — 

“No debt shall hereafter be contracted by the legislature, unless such debt shall be 
authorized by a law providing for the collection of an annual tax or taxes sufficient to 
pay the interest on such debt as it falls due, and also to discharge the principal the re of 
within fifteen years from the time of contracting the same ; and the taxes laid for 1’: 
purpose shall not be repealed or applied to any other object until the said debt : 
the interest thereon shall be fully discharged, and the amount of debts so contract: d 
and remaining unpaid shall never exceed one hundred thousand dollars. The 
credit of the State shall not, in any manner, be given or loaned to or in aid of 
any individual, association, or corporation, nor shall the General Assembly have the 
power, in any mode, to involve the State in the construction of works of internal im- 
provement, or in any enterprise which shall involve the faith or credit of the State, or 
make any appropriations therefor. And they shall not use or appropriate the proceeds 
of the internal improvement companies, or of the State tax now levied, or which may 
hereafter be levied, to pay off the public debt, to any other purpose, until the interest 
and debt are fully paid, or the sinking fund shall be equal to the amount of the out- 
standing debt; but the legislature may, without laying a tax, borrow an amount never 
to exceed fifty thousand dollars, to meet temporary deficiencies in the treasury, and 
may contract debts to any amount that may be necessary for the defence of the State.’ 


Pustic Dest or Marytanp. — “ Public morality is as essential to government as 
to individuals. We advance our claims upon the same immutable basis of truth and 
justice, as if the transactions had taken place in good faith and honesty between private 
parties. Jf our case be not fairly dealt with, and if the honor and credit of the State 
be sacrificed to clamor and to the misguided views of ambitious individuals, for party 

urposes, great as will be our suffering, the misfortune in the sequel will be tenfold 
Soavte “vr upon the people of Maryland, by the dissemination over the land of the blight- 
ing influence of dishonesty and dishonor. ‘Then such principles and doctrines will 
quickly find their way into the transactions of private life, to the total subversion and 
ruin of the foundations of the body politic, and of the first elements of society.” — Let- 
ter of London Creditors, December, 1843. 
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NEW COINAGE OF CHILL 


For the Bankers’ Magazine. 





” Wei ht of each ¢ C | 
tl aca -_ —_' Valuein U. S.| 


Coins, — their Names and Current Values. 
Metric al Chili U.S. Troy Currency. 


Grammes. Granos, Grains 


| 15% | ; ‘ $9 121521 
Dobion, . P 4 $5 7.62 4.560760 
Escudo, ‘ . . $200 3.05 P 1.824304 
Sirver. — Dollar, ‘ ‘ $1.00 | 25.00 E > | 885.85 | 0.935394 
Half-Dollar, . ‘ - 80.50 | § IT 


Peseta of en, $0.20 
Decima ‘ . $0.10 0.093539 


Half-Dec ima, > $0.05 2 5.08 | 9.29 0.046769 
Copper. — Centara, . é . $0.01 
Half-Ceatara, . P $ 0.005 | 
The fineness of the metals used in the gold and silver coins is 900 milliemes or nine 
tenths, as in the United States coins. 
The proportion of gold to silver is as 1 to 16.39, and the proportion of silver to cop- 
per as 1 to 20. 
In the United States the proportion of gold to silver is as 1 to 15.99, and of silver to 
copper as | to 19.8. 
The old coins of Chili are identical in weight. fineness, and value with those of 
Spain. The new silver dollar is equivalent to the French tive-franc piece, and the peseta 
of 20 centaras to the franc, &c. R. S. F. 


Goto. — Condor, . . $1000. 


0. 004637 


RAILROADS IN GREAT Brirarn.— In that useful work, the half-yearly epitome of 
‘Railway Intelligence, published by Mr. Mihill Slaughter, the Secretary sothe Stock 
Exchange, the fourth number of which is just published, it is stated of railways, that 
in the half-year ending 3lst December, 1850, the number of miles open for traffic was 


6,621; miles in course of construction, 551; miles not commenced, 4,831. Total of 
miles authorized, 12,003, allowance being made for 179 miles legally abandoned. 
The progress of railways may be learned from the following extract from Mr. 


Slaughter’s tables : — 


Period. Length of Number of Rece ipts from Total 
Miles open. Passengers. Passengers Goods Receipts. 
Year ending June 30, 1845, 2.343 33,791,253 £ 3,976,911 £ 2,233,375 £.6.209,714 
June 30, 1850, 6,308 66,840,175 6,465,576 5,942,277 12,407,853 
It is also interesting to learn, from the same work, that the number of persons per- 
manently employed by railways was in June, 1849, 55,963, and in June, 1850, 60,325, 
being in the former case an average of 10.27, and in the latter of 9.56 per mile of rail- 
way opened. ‘The number of stations constructed was in 1849, 1850, and 1851, 2,030; 
at the former period there were 1,504 miles constructing, and 103,816 persons em- 
ployed in the work ; at the latter, the number of miles constructing was 864, and of 


persons employed, 58,884. The work contains much more such useful information. 


—It is rather late to dwell on the new numbers of the London 
and Edinburgh Quarterly Reviews; but, having found leisure to read them through- 
out, | am te mpted to devote a few paragraphs to their contents. These strike me as 
forming altogether a rich supply of knowledge and gratification for any mind. The 
person who masters them may deem himself generally well informed. And it is dif- 
ficult to pronounce which of the two numbers possesses the most value and interest. 
The Edinburgh has one article, if not two, of excellent erudition ; the first, of forty- 
five pages, on the Greek text of the New Testament; that which relates to Grote’s 
History of Greece pleases me less; it is obnoxious to general objections, and to posi- 
tive dissent on main topics. In the London Quarterly there are two learned disquisi- 
tions greatly to be admired ; the seventh article on Origen’s Philosophoumena, and the 
eighth on Badham’s edition of Euripides Theological inquirers and classical critics 
are provided and replenished. Some of the other articles in each may be classed with 
the very best models of this Quarterly’s purveyance. — Paris Correspondent of the New 


Foreign Reviews. 


York Journal of Commerce 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Marne. — The following new banks were incorporated in 1850 and 1851. 


Bank. Location, Incorporated. Capital, Remarks. 
Exchange Bank, Bangor, 1850, July 18, $50,000 _—In operation. 
Merchants’ Bank, - “ ” 50,000 - 
Bank of the Stateof Maine, “ 1851, May 30, 250,000 “ 
Union Bank, Brunswick, 1850, July 27, 25,000 
Atlantic Bank, Portland, 1850, Aug. 28, 51,200 
Waterville Bank, Waterville, 1850, July 21, 36,900 
Elisworth Bank, Ellsworth, 1851, June 3, 50,000 Not in operation, 
Lewiston Falls Bank, Lewiston, 1851, May 30, 100,000 ” 
Rockland Bank, Rockland, 1851, May 31, 50,000 e 

The last three will probably commence operations this month. 


New Hampsuire.— The capital of the Claremont Bank has been increased to 
$100,000. G. N. Farwell, Esq., has been elected Cashier. 

Winchester. — Erastus Snow, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Winchester 
Bank, in place of William B. Hale, Esq., resigned. 

Annual Report. — The Annual Report of the New Hampshire Banks, for September 
1, 1851, shows the aggregate capital to be $2,571,584; circulation, $2,127,000; indi- 
vidual deposits, $547,000; loans, $ 4,709,000; specie, $136,000; deposits in Boston, 
&c., to meet their circulation, $ 405,000. 


Vermont. — The following new banks were incorporated in 1850. 
Bank. Location, Capital. Required to be Paid, 
White River Bank, Bethel, $ 75,000 $ 40,000 
People’s Bank, Derby, 50,000 30,000 
Danby Bank, Danby, 50,000 25,000 
Union Bank, Swanton Falls, 75,000 50,000 


Massacuusetts. — The Faneuil Hall Bank commenced business on Monday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1851. The capital of the bank is $500,000, of which $400,000 have been 
paid in. President, James W. Baldwin, Esq.; Cashier, Jonas Bennett, Esq. 


Blackstone Bank. — The Blackstone Bank commenced business on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, at the corner of Blackstone and Hanover Streets. The capital of the bank is 
fixed at $250,000, of which about $150,000 have been paid. President, Frederick 
Gould, Esq.; Cashier, Joshua Loring. 

Cambridge. — The Cambridge Market Bank will commence operations about the Ist 
of October, with a capital of $100,000. President, George W. Lewis; Cashier, C. 
W. Kingsley, Esq., late Teller of the Brighton Bank. 

Malden. — The Malden Bank commenced business in September. Capital, $ 100,000. 
F. Bailey, Esq., President; E. Merrill, Esq., Cashier. 

Westfield. — Westfield Bank. — This institution, incorporated by the last Legislature, 
has nearly completed its banking-house, and commences operations this week. 
Messrs. E. D. Beach, 8. S. Day, and Wm. Stowe, of this town, commissioners appoint- 
ed by Governor Boutwell for that purpose, examined and counted the specie in its 
vaults on Saturday, and, we understand, found matters in good shape. The bills of 
the new bank are of very elegant design and execution, and cannot fail to be in good 
demand. The vignette of the ones bears a very fine likeness of the late President 
Taylor. W. G. Bates, President; Henry Hooker, Cashier. — Springfield Republican. 

Pittsfield. — The Pittsfield Bank commenced operations in September. Capital 
$ 100,000. John L. Thorndike, Esq., President; C. H. Carpenter, Esq., Cashier. 

Cornecticut. — S. K. Satterlee, Esq., of the Farmers’ Bank, Bridgeport, has been 
appointed Cashier of the Merchants’ Bank, at New Haven, one of the new institutions 
chartered by the Legislature of 1851. 
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Hatters’ Bank, Bethel. — At the adjourned meeting, an additional amount was sub- 
scribed, making $ 20,000 more than was needed. The capital is $100,000. Directors 
were to be chosen in September. 

Ocean Bank, Stonington. — The commissioners will open the books for subscription 
to the capital stock, $ 100,000 we believe, on Tuesday of next week. 

Woodbury Bank.— The books will be opened for subscriptions to the capital stock, 

$ 100,000, on the 16th of September. 


City Bank, ——s — Edmund G. Howe, Esq., has been elected President of that 


new bank and G. F. Davis, Esq., Cashier (now Cashier of the Branch Phenix Bank, 


in Litchfield). 
The Waterbury Bank now has a capital of $500,000, having had two additions 
made to its capital. — Middletown Sentinel, September 1. 


New Yorn. — Thomas R. Acly, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank, New York C ity, in place of Ebenezer Pratt, Esq., who has ac- 
cepted a similar appointment in the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 

Ogdensburg. — The want which has long been felt by the business men of this vil- 
lage, of more banking capital in our midst, has been supplied by the establishment of a 
new institution, called the “Citizens’ Bank.” Jesse C. Dann, "Esq., of Sackett’s Har- 
bor, is the President, having for his associates Messrs. E. G. Merrick and Willard, 
Dodge, all gentlemen of the capital. 

The bank will command a capital of $300,000 if found necessary. It proposes to 
do a legitimate banking business, receive deposits, sell exchange, &c.— Ogdensburg 
Sentinel, September 13. 

Newburgh. — A new bank was established at Newburgh during the month of Sep- 
tember, entitled the Quassaick Bank. President, David Crawford ; Secretary, O. M. 


Smith. 
Syracuse. — The Mechanics’ Bank of Syracuse went into operation in September, 


with a capital of $140,000. President, Thomas B. Fitch ; Cashier, E. B. Wicks. 
Samuel H. Penning w e on the 19th of August, elected Presi- 


dent of the Newark City Bank; and Chi wrles S. Graham, E Dsq., Was ‘elected Cashier of 
The latter has been, for some time past, assistant Cashier of the Bank of 


New Jersey.— Dr. § 


the same. 
New York. 

PennsyLvanta.—Philadelphia Bank, September 1, 1851.— Reports of an unfounded, 
as well, also, of an exaggerated character, having obtained circulation in relation to the 
amount of funds improperly withdrawn from the bank by the late Cashier, the Board 
deem it due alike to the stockholders, the public, and themselves, to make a prompt 
and frank statement of the case. 

After having given as full an examination into the state of the bank as the time 
which has elapsed since the occurrence took place would allow, it has been ascertained 
that the actual amount which was withdrawn from the funds of the bank by the late 
Cashier, without the authority or knowledge of either the President or the Board, is 
$189,000; nor is there any reason to believe that it will go beyond that sum, — 
against which, the bank are in possession of securities to a much larger (nominal) 
amount, and from which the Board have good reason to expect and believe that the 
whole or the greater part of the sum so withdrawn will be replaced. Should, how- 
ever, they be disappointed to any extent in that expectation, the Board deem it proper 
to state that the bank has the good fortune to have accumulated a surplus fund, over 
and above the capital, of near three hundred thousand dollars, which is a much larger 
surplus than is usually deemed necessary to be retained for contingent uses. 


By order of the Board. 
S. F. Samira, President. 


Nortu Carona. — Washington. — The Bank of Washington (N. C.) commenced 
business on the 15th of July last, with a capital of $78,000 paid in; $ 40,000 addition- 
al to be paid during the present six months. President, James E. Hoyt, Esq. ; Cashier, 
M. Stevenson, Esq. 

Virerna. — Josiah Wells, Esq., was, on the 15th of August, elected President of 
the Bank of Virginia, at Norfolk, in place of Aaron Milhado, Esq., deceased. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 
BANKs OF THE SraTeE oF OHIO. 


Statement of the condition of the several banks in the State of Ohio, taken from re- 
turns made to the Auditor of State, on the first Monday in August, A. D. 1851. 


Notes of Bonds depos- 
other Eastern ited with 
Banks, deposits. State 


Fe. Treasurer. 


Notes and 
Resources. Bills dis Specie 
counted 


Athens Branch, Athens, . ? ‘ § 250,023 $40,544 $6,105 6 21,446 $ 20,000 
Akron Branch, . ° ‘ ‘ ° 272,566 41,424 15,853 20,467 20,000 
Belmont Branch, Bridgeport, 253,853 41,597 3,790 45,311 20,000 
Chillicothe Branch, . ° : . 560,257 101,157 5 49,650 41,250 
Commercial Branch, Cleveland, ‘ 508,818 83,172 38, 11,035 31,250 
Commercial Branch, Toledo, ‘ ‘ . BA,102 43,611 05 55,910 27,500 
Dayton Branch, ‘ s ‘ - 351,471 40,129 196 41,963 30,599 
Delaware County Branch, Delaware, . . 190,240 54,492 6 76,640 18,700 
Exchange Branch, Columbus, . ‘ 271,333 60,659 a 26,456 23,750 
Farmers’ Branch, Ashtabula, . . 219,174 35,269 i 37,838 21,100 
Farmers’ Branch, Mansfield, . - 258,907 33,126 5,146 49,400 20,000 
Farmers’ Branch, Ripley, . ‘ . 164,952 50,079 83,941 20,000 
Farmers’ Branch, Salem, . ° . . 259,59 37,870 7 23,831 20,000 
Franklin Branch, Columbus, . 398,293 68,557 5 67,140 31,250 
Franklin Branch, Cincinnati, . ‘ 589,085 50,738 37 37,996 30,000 
Guernsey Branch, Washington, . . 183,174 65,991 7,126 66,770 20,000 
Harrison County Branch, Cadiz, é 245,727 10.919 2, 38,190 20,000 
Hocking Valley Branch, Lancaster, . . 232,516 13,630 10,700 19,073 20,000 
Jefferson Branch, Steubenville, ‘ , 295 221 43,033 25,080 26,380 20,317 
Knox County Branch, Mount Vernon, . 27,516 54,162 11,376 10,301 20,000 
Licking County Branch, Newark, . ; 226,630 7 17,244 5,057 20,040 
77,859 19,800 


157,535 


Logan Branch, Logan, ° ‘ j . 157,535 { 4,108 
Lorain Branch, Elyria, ° ‘ ° 146,964 9,44 7,246 68,699 19,136 
Mad River Valley Branch, Springfield, . 291,569 14,938 23,013 20,000 
Marietta Branch, . egal ‘ . 283,658 40,209 8,083 27 ,906 20,000 
Mechanics and Traders’ Branch, Cincinnati, 349,001 43,002 73,505 43,983 17,000 
Merchants’ Branch, Cleveland, ‘ 398,071 61,953 2,069 38,185 23,810 
Miami County Branch, Troy, , . 168,321 48,521 16,436 15,238 19,550 
Mount Pleasant Branch, Mount Pleasant, 219,982 50,073 1,600 29,799 20,000 
Muskingum Branch, Zanesville, . 274,805 42,809 24,663 16,966 20,000 
Norwalk Branch, ; F ; 286,344 52,099 11,572 28,465 23,750 
Piqua Branch ‘ . ° ; ; 22H,250 40,808 7,110 51,349 20,000 
Portage County Branch, Ravenna, . ° 156,512 41,062 11,219 42,512 20,400 
Portsmouth Branch, Portsmouth, . 268,855 42,655 15,620 24,854 20,000 
Preble County Branch, Eaton 193,751 39,133 17,942 46,036 20,000 
Ross County Branch, Chillicothe, ° - 393,775 55,600 40,279 27,500 
Summit County Branch, Cuyahoga Falls, 215,601 44 0 3,75 7,811 20,000 
Toledo Branch, Toledo . . 96,402 7 3s 40,02 

Union Branch, Massillon, P 320,052 3, 634 26,96 44,115 27,500 
Wayne County Branch, Wooster, 153,046 93. 3,80 16,210 13,600 
Xenia Branch, Xenia, . . ‘ 233,431 5 d 37 24,402 500 


Total resources of State Branches, . @ 11,218,206 @2,005,059 710,199 61,541,900 922,329 


Bank of Circleville F , § 335,087 @ 98,275 912,608 9 208,563 
Clinton Bank of Columbus, , . 563,255 126,458 25,040 99,641 
Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati, , » ‘1,012,168 10,447 100,064 68,638 
Bank of Massillon, . , ° . 557,596 87,279 15,083 93,549 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, 1,177,427 5,892 132,923 o”% 


Total resources of Old Banks, . 93,653,535 §438,541 § 250,633 8 470,302 





RESOURCES. 


Bank of Geauga, . Z 
Canal Bank of C ‘leveland, 

City Bank of Cleveland, 

City Bank of Cincinnati, 

City Bank of Columbus, 

Commercial Bank of — 
Dayton Bank, ° 

Franklin Bank of Zane seville, 

Sandusky City Bank, 

Seneca County Bank, Tiffin, 

Western Reserve Bank, Warren, 
Mahoning County Bank, Youngstown, 


Ohio. 


Loans. 
$133,561 
173,431 
154,540 
172,445 
528,185 
391,590 
233,100 
241,546 
197,994 
83,020 


82,160 


Specie. Bank-Notes. Exchange. 


$ 24,860 
11,514 
23,059 
23,212 
49,952 
18,610 
41,296 
25,403 
11,557 
15,882 
53,037 
14,920 


$ 24,331 
9,989 
26,405 
29,746 
34,205 
21,608 
8,622 
48,470 
7 296 
7,108 
13,829 
10,033 





Total resources of Independent Banks, § 2,670,372 


Total resources of all the Banks, $ 17,542,113 


LIABILITIES. 


Athens Branch, Athens, . e ° ° 
Akron Branch, 

Belmont Branch, Bridgeport, . 
Chillicothe Branch, 

Commercial Branch, Cleveland, 
Commercial Branch, Toledo, 

Dayton Branch, ‘ 
Delaware County Branch, De aware, 
Exchange Branch, Columbus, . 
Farmers’ Branch, Ashtabula, 
Farmers’ Branch, Mansfield, 
Farmers’ Branch, Ripley, 

Farmers’ Branch, Salem, . 

Franklin Branch, Columbus, 
Franklin Branch, Cincinnati, 
Guernsey Branch, Was blagten, 
Harrison County Branch, ¢ ‘adiz, 
Hocking Valley Branch, Lancaster, 
Jefferson Branch, Steubenville, " 
Knox County Branch, Mount Vernon, 
Licking County Branch, Newark, . 
Logan Branch, Logan, 

Lorain Branch, Elyria, . ‘ 

Mad River Valley Branch, Spring field, 
Marietta Branch, 


Mechanics and Traders’ Branch, Cincinnati, 


Merchants’ Branch, Cleveland, 
Miami County Branch, Troy, 
Mount Pleasant Branch, Mount Pleasant, 
Muskingum Branch, Zanesville, . 
Norwalk Branch, 

Piqua Brauch, : 
Portage County Branch, Ravenna, 
Portsmouth Branch, Portsmouth, 
Preble County Branch, Eaton, . 
Ross County Branch, Chillicothe, 
Summit County Branch, Cuyahoga 
Toledo Branch, Toledo 

Union Branch, Massillon, 

Wayne County Branch, Wooster, 
Xenia Branch, Xenia, 


Capital, 
$ 100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
250,000 
175,000 
150,000 
200,000 
93,500 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
175,000 
169,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
99 00 
99.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


125,000 
100,000 
103,000 
100.000 
100,000 
150,000 

85.720 
130,500 
150,000 

R1.500 
150.000 


Total liabilities of State Branches, . — § 4,836,240 


$ 313,309 


$ 241,643 


$ 2,759,753 ¢ 1,241,480 


Circulation. 


$ 199,460 
188,800 
198,500 
384 302 
291,559 
259,305 
203,194 
183,369 
214,897 
183,934 
187,010 
198,422 
198,903 
298,199 
234,239 
200,000 
198,429 
192,210 
197,820 
156,181 
192,219 
196,173 
157,017 
182,824 
198,362 
159,892 
234,989 
151,613 
199,251 
lyst 
256,262 
182,406 
193,605 
194,420 
175,209 
263551 
195,650 
245,750 
273,000 
139,422 
255,300 


@ 8,623,702 


333 


State 
Bonds. 


$23,608 $ 112,061 


31,254 
19,089 
83,031 
41,436 
32,196 
32,190 
44,454 
23,818 
15,338 
36,024 
12,366 


58,703 
114,270 
152,000 
215,830 

54,000 
174,292 
158,957 

53,066 
100,000 
226,038 

46,261 


$394,340 81,465,480 


$ 2,407, 7,133 @ 2,387,809 


Due Banks. Deposits. 
$26,500 $354,796 


$9,811 
6,349 
5,443 
9.663 
20,803 
10,543 
2,477 
1,306 
15,123 
137 
6,266 
1,321 
820 
596 
62,476 
2,592 
SOL 
3,586 
3,262 
3,114 
6,388 
ll 
798 
3,401 
6,970 
63,696 
28,177 
3,594 
2,852 
1,486 
618 
5,052 
3 
10,686 
3Is 
7,643 
762 
4,567 
24,027 
3143 
2.899 


$ SH4,973 


74,678 
63,616 
116,091 
198,801 
S445 
§2,998 
66,698 
35,692 
38,438 
69,598 


50,655 
89,398 
414,369 
27,211 
49,173 


10,990 
14,025 
3.580 
97,934 
32,613 
219,663 
146,058 
23.888 
25,670 
73,646 
36,974 
66,305 


78,€ 
43,204 
100,985 
70,271 
21.248 
43,987 
56,463 
40,6238 


@ 3,005,006 g 17 


Total, 


382,859 
384,034 
786,893 
742,159 
569,560 
508,255 
360,061 
412,444 
332,324 
380 


551,509 
575,931 
3,211 
339.516 
385,134 
£15,271 
362,526 
318,469 
34,34 
385,175 
539,403 
358,391 
415,644 
505,573 
291,954 

462,099 


502, 274 
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LiABILITIES. Capital. Circulation. Due Banks. Deposits. Total, 
Bank of Circleville, “ - $200,000 $376,744 $13,019 $ 35,211 $654,644 
Clinton Bank of Columbus, . . . 250,000 557 312 6,187 74,078 951,094 
Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati, . P , 662,700 300,556 81,943 305,901 1,525,193 
Bank of Massillon, . ‘ ° - 200,000 398,172 8,321 126,319 pro 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, 611,226 4,000 393,175 458,682 1,472, 





Total liabilities of Old Banks, . . 61,923,926 1,636,784 ¢ 502,676 $1,000,193 § 5,443,731 


Zank of Geauga, . P ° $ 40,000 $ 110,857 $8,309 $40,245 $328,164 
Canal Bank of Cleavels ai, P ° » 50,000 57,179 6,077 128,726 294 823 
City Bank of Cleveland, . ° . ° 50,000 110,936 3,338 77,988 3A9,598 
City Bank of Cincinnati, . ‘ P . 132,200 144,129 89,386 154,265 578,506 
City Bank of Columbus, . ° ° 148,080 215,626 78,303 241,314 956,486 
Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, - 50,000 46,517 35,480 360,535 534,328 
Dayton Bank, , ‘ P - 91.850 132,506 3,760 141,418 550,313 
Franklin Bank of Zanesville, ° ° « 100,000 147,227 4,772 108,946 526,374 
Sandusky City Bank, ‘ 62,500 51,069 25,091 113,137 336,324 
Seneca County Bank, Tiffin, ° ‘ - 50,000 97,013 6,558 20,998 230,038 
Western Reserve Bank, Warren, . ‘ 65,000 223,256 4,518 100,969 630,963 
Mahoning County Bank, Youngstown, . 25,000 38,¢ 3,577 22,416 170,538 


Total liabilities of Independent Banks, $864,6: 0 $ 1,375,295 $ 269 174 $1, 510,963 $5,536,459 


Total liabilities of all the Banks, . 87, 624, 796 $ 11,6 81 $1, 117, 125 i 5,616,1 163 $28 482,465 


Comparative Statement of the Banks of the State of Ohio for the Years 
1847, 1848, 1849, and 1851. 


LiaBiLitigs, May, \*47 Nov., 1848. Aug., 1849. Aug., 1851. 
Capital, . . ° ° ‘ © $5,071,730 $ 6,654,418 $7,029,187 $ 7,624,796 
Circulation, . Fs ‘ 7,231,030 9.166.680 9,863,680 11,635,781 
Safety fund stock, . ° ° ‘ 806,000 1,091,212 1,143,120 1 320,557 
Due to banks, . ° e 1,051,860 980,170 1,291,290 1,117,126 
Depositors, ‘ ° ‘i ° ‘ 3,356,835 4,170,360 4,369,635 6,558,735 
Surplus fund, . ‘ ‘ » 269,005 485,430 530,876 597 ,956 
Time bills, “ * " é ° : . ‘a 182,362 263,887 
Discounts, ° ° ° é — ie 254 504 322,271 
Miscellaneous, . . - . 492 260 430,656 85,180 41,354 


Total liabilities, . . . P $ 18,328,720 $ 22,978,926 $24,749,824 $2 ds “482, 165 


2,113 


Resources, May, 1547. Nov., 1848. Aug., 1849. Aug., 1551. 
$ 17,5 


Notes and bills discounted, ‘ - $10,936,660 $ 13,678,850 $ 14,443,843 
Specieon hand, . . . ° 2,026,550 2,900,700 3,209,920 2,759,753 
Notes of other banks, ‘ . ‘ 1,081.560 1,259,437 1,811,067 1,241,480 
Bank balances ‘ ° . ° 519,870 920,160 799,687 1,085,182 
Eastern deposits, ° , ‘ ‘ 1,262,166 1,586,584 1,507,200 2,407,133 
State bonds deposited, . ° 1,170,270 1,799,450 2,387,810 
Real estate, F P ; : P i ass 307 85 161,973 
Miscellaneous ' ; ‘ 1,331,644 833,744 694,753 597,020 


Total resources, ‘ re . 618,328,720 @ 22,975,926 @ 24,749,824 $ 28,482,465 


For further particulars relating to the Ohio banks, our readers are referred to Vol. IV. pp. 15, 354, 594; 
Vol. V. pp. 140, 169, 173, 632, 581, and Sept. No., 1851. 


Unirep States Mint at New York Alderman Sturtevant offered the following resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance 

Resolved, That it be referred to a special committee to select from among the unappropriated lands 
belonging to the city, a proper and suitable site for the erection of a United States Mint, and that 
when said site shall be selected, and reported, and ac homed by the Common Council, that then the Mayor 
shall be requested to tender the same to the general government, on the part of the corporation of the city 
of New York, for that purpose 
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Notes on the flonen Market. 


Boston, SEPTEMBER 27, 1851. 


TueRE is no essential improvement in the money market since our last report. The rates for money 
which then existed have been since maintained without diminution, and borrowers are still compelled 
to submit to exorbitant charges on paper of the first order. We now quote prime business notes and ac- 
ceptances, two to six months, 12 per cent. per annum. Second-rate paper, 15 to 20 percent. Loans on 
call may be negotiated at less rates, viz. 9 to 10 per cent. on government and State loans of unques- 
tioned value. Some few failures have taken place among the dry goods jobbers and hardware dealers of 
New York and Boston, but these are fewer than we should expect in times so straitened as those of the 
last two months. The failures that have occurred in the large cities have tended to diminish confidence 
in business paper, and to increase the rates on its negotiation. 

The Bank Commissioners of Massachusetts have been engaged, during the month of September, in 
their annual examination of the banks throughout the city of Boston. The anticipation of this examina- 
tion has induced the banks to prepare therefor, and of course a desire exists to put the best face upon 
their own condition. As the statements will be published at a future day, each institution feels desirous 
of exhibiting their affairs in a favorable light. The loans on call, at such times, are generally called in; 
the specie is parted with reluctantly ; and every exertion is made to place the bank upon such a footing 
as will secure and retain the confidence and good-will of the community. 

Five new banks have gone into operation in this State during the past month; viz. The Faneuil Hall 
Bank, with a capital of $ 500,000; Blackstone Bank in Boston, capital $250,000; and the Malden Bank, 
the Pittsfield Bank, and the Westfield Bank. This increase of bank capital does not imply, necessarily, 
an increase of banking facilities. The circulation, deposits, and loans of all the banks have but slightly 
increased during the last six years, while the capital has increased twenty per cent. during the same 
period. In the year 1837 there were more banks and more bank capital than in the year 1550; but their 
specie is now twice aslarge in amount. We annex the comparative statements for the years 1837, 1543, 
and 1850. 

Year. No. of Banks. Capital. Circulation, Deposits. Specie. 

1837 3 $ 21,350,000 $ 4,386,000 $ 6,560,000 $ 1,130,000 
1848 26 18,980,000 4,900,000 6,100,000 1,885,000 
1850 29 20,861,000 6,200,000 7,600,000 2,257,000 


Although the bank capital has increased two millions during the last twelve months, it is doubtful 
whether the loans are as large now, within six milllons of dollars, as in October, 1850. The stringency 
in the money market during the last two months has probably curtailed the bank loans about ten per 
cent. 

The export of coin to Europe has reached, during the present year, the enormous sum of thirty-three 
millions of dollars; and since January, 1850, $ 38,000,000 from New York alone. We do not find any 
material diminution in the amount of imports. The custom-house duties at New York average 
$600,000 per week, equivalent to more than thirty millions of dollars per annum. 

The foreign export of cotton for the year ending September 1, 1851, was about two millions of bales. 
This would, under ordinary or average prices for the staple, produce about eighty millions of dollars to 
this country ; but it is found that the reduced prices existing for some eight months past will produce 
probably fifteen or twenty millions less, 

The following scale of ruling prices, since September, 1850, will be useful for future reference. 


New Orleans Liverpool. 


1850, September I, . F . . 12hto 13 cents, 13} to 14 cents. 7} to Sad. 


October, . . 124 to 135 § 134 to 144 7} to 84d. 
November, . ‘ . - 1spto ty “ 3} to 14g 7} to Sd. 
December, . : . 13 to 13 * 13gtol4 * 74 to Sd. 
January, ° ‘ . Rgtols * 1I3gtol4 * 7} to Sid. 
February, . ° 12 to 123 “ 13} to 13g * 7} to 74d. 
March, . ° . Of to 104 * 11} to 123 7} to 7h. 
April, . . ° 104 to 11 12 to 123 * 7} to 74d. 
May, Dpto 9 “ 10} to 114 § 64 to 7d. 
June, . ° - 8 to 8 “ 9p to 9B * 5} to 64d. 
July, 7eto Sy “ 9} to 10g 44 to 64d. 
August, 64t0 7} “ Seto OF 44 to 54d. 
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The preceding prices include what are termed middling, good middling, and middling to fair, in both 
New Orleans and Liverpool. 

The imports into this country during the fiscal year ending thé 30th of June last were based upon 
prices of cotton that prevailed twelve months since. The orders that went out between October, 1850, 
and February, 1851, for foreign manufactured goods were based upon the belief that cotton would be fully 
sustained in its then prices. If this had been realized, the present stringency in the money market 
would have been in a great measure averted. Prices have fallen fifty per cent. since October, 1850, and 
the consequence is a large deficit in the actual proceeds of the cotton exported to England and the Con- 
tinent. The following are the crops for each of the last eighteen years. 


fear. Bailes. Year. Bales, 

1834, 1,205,000 1843, . . 2,378,000 
1835, 1,254,000 1844, 2,030,000 
1336, 1,360,000 1845, . 2,394,000 
1837, . 1,423,000 —-1846, 2,100,000 
1838, , 1,801,000 —-1847, 1,778,000 
1839, . 1,860,000 1848, 2,237,000 
1840, 2,177,000 1849, . 2,728,000 
1841, . 1,635,000 1850, 2,097,000 
1842, . - 1,683,000 1851, 2,355,000 


The condition of the money market for the next six months will depend mainly upon three things: 
lst, the price of cotton in Europe; 2d, the imports of foreign goods; and 3d, the receipts of California 
gold. 

If there should be a favorable reaction in the prices of cotton, sterling exchange, which is now one per 
cent. above par, will recede to an actual par value; andthe moment bills reach 9} to 93, specie will cease 
being an article of export. 

The present rates for money will deter many merchants from importing beyond the actual wants of 
the country. Reduce the imports to one hundred and eighty millions of dollars annually, and our cotton 
and grain and surplus gold will discharge that indebtedness. 

We assume that the receipts of gold for the next six months will be equal to the last half-year. In 
that event we can afford to export one half the receipts, and leave enough in the country for the wants 
of the banks and the people. 

Whenever the specie export shall be reduced to two millions per month, our readers may rely upon 
money becoming easy ; but the longer the export continues at its present monthly sum, money will be- 
come more scarce. 

Some few failures have taken place in Boston, New York, Baltimore, and other cities, during the 
present month, but they create no serious uneasiness among bankers, and only render necessary a little 
more caution in the selection of paper at the discount board. 

Among the failures we mention the Thompsonville Carpet Manufactory, Connecticut; Messrs. F. S. 
and D. Lathrop & Co., New York; Messrs. Montgomery & Co., Haverhill; James Cassedy & Sons, 
Philadelphia. The People’s Bank, at Paterson, New Jersey, has also suspended specie payment. 

The following is the return of coin held by the New York City banks and Sub-treasury at nine dif- 
ferent periods during the year 1851. 


In Banks. Sub-treasury. In Banks. Suh-treasury. 
March 3, + $8,053,000 $ 3,803,000 jd@y 1, .« - $8,520,000 $2,294,000 
April 10,. . - 7,218,000 4,287,000 July 23,. 7,843,000 2,050,000 
May 15, 7,967,000 4,400,000 Aug. 25, . 6,904,000 3,400,000 
June 2,. . 9,731,000 2,207,000 Sept. 8,. 7,113,000 3,430,000 
June 16, . - 8,730,000 2,652,000 


The most exciting topic of conversation in commercial circles is the failure of Messrs. Thompson & 
Co., the well-known carpet manufacturers, who have been obliged to execute an assignment of their 
effects. Their liabilities must be very large, and pretty well divided among the banks throughout Con- 
necticut and in this city. The amount is variously estimated at one and a quarter to one and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. We understand that the large houses who gave the above firm such prompt assistance 
upon the failure of a large auction house early in the year, have been secured against loss. 

The signs of returning confidence noticed at the close of last week have once more given place to dis 
trust, and it is very difficult to negotiate second-class bills, even at a high rate. 

The steamer on Wednesday will take out considerable specie, four hundred thousand dollars being al. 


ready engaged. 








